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War and Peace 
“ E have no Churchill to show us a silver lining,” But he did lay down the first condition of victory, which 


writes a correspondent from Lincoln, Nebraska, 
rather wistfully. Actually, he is wrong. On Sunday, Mr 
Churchill spoke his words of confidence and good cheer 
to all the United Nations. Walter Bagehot once wrote, 
just after the Crimean War: 

If any politician had come forward in this country, on 
the topic of war, with prepared intelligence, distinct 
views, strong will, commanding mastery, it would have 
brought support to anxious intellects and comfort to a 
thousand homes. 

This time, there is such a man—cui par est nihil et mthil 
secundum. When he speaks with the vigour and grasp 
of the Prime Minister’s latest broadcast, he brings com- 
fort, not to a thousand homes, but to scores of millions. 

The theme of the broadcast was victory; “there can 
only be one end.” The balance of military power is pass- 
ing to the Allies. In the air, there is the growing strength 
of Britain and the United States ; on land, there is the 
proved power and vast reserves of Russia. Mr Churchill 
did not speak of the overwhelming potential resources of 
the United Nations as a bank balance to be drawn 
upon in the future ; he spoke of them as a treasury which 
is being expended now. 

But the real reason why Mr Churchill can display the 
silver lining is that he has never hidden the dark clouds. 
On Sunday, he said little about the further sacrifices that 
must strew the path to victory. He was counting blessings. 


is to “endure and persevere.” The one lesson which, 
above all, the free peoples have learned from the disasters 
of a decade is that he who wills the end must will the 
mearis. Those who call for more austerity, not less, in 
the years of attack are not upholders of self-denial as an 
end in itself. They simply know now that the only way to 
win is to permit no man, no machine, no material and no 
ship that might be used for the war to be used for other 
purposes. 

The end is victory, the means austerity and endurance 
But victory is more than the finish of fighting. There is 
another condition of victory, to decide upon the world 
that must follow the peace, the goal. The Prime Minister 
did not look beyond the fighting. The first and overriding 
need is to win the war. Other Ministers, in other 
speeches and broadcasts, have looked ahead. All of them. 
Mr Lyttelton, Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr Eden and Sir 
Kingsley Wood, are agreed on certain fundamentals. 
There must be no mass unemployment ; there must be no 
malnutrition or poverty that can be remedied. It is the 
responsibility of the state, not always to carry out 
these cures, but certainly to see that they are carried out. 
From the Ministerial speeches can be collected the heads 
of a programme—Minimum Standards for every family : 
Equal Opportunity for every individual ; Regularity for 
the entire economy. 

The coming political controversy will not be about 
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the programme, but about the means to achieve it. Mr 
Lyttelton has said that the essence of democracy is to 
secure a balance between the organising power of the 
state and the driving force of the free individual. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has said that, though the responsibilities 
of the state must grow, the state cannot do everything. 
Sir Kingsley Wood has said that the peace effort, like the 
war effort, will require state control over the use of 
economic resources. It is in the distribution of functions 
between the state and the organised economic interests 
that the real conflict of views is already emerging. 
The corporations will say, “ Away with control and red 
tape.” Already the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce has made this plea ; it has called for the end 
of state control, and for more power to its own elbow— 
more power for trade associations to direct state policy. It 
is a plea which will find quite widespread favour among 
the public. “The most hateful of all names in English 
ears is Nosey Parker.” Most ordinary busy people are 
naturally more aware of the frictions and failures of a 
swollen wartime administration than they are of the press- 
ing necessities, social and economic, which make it 
inevitable that the effort of a nation towards a single end 
should be controlled and guided communally. 

It is, therefore, above all necessary that this issue of the 
rdle of the state should be placed in its roundness before 
the people, and that the alternatives should be plainly 
shown, so that the people may freely decide. Against the 
cry of bureaucracy should be put the need for the use of 
the community’s organising power, on the community’s 
behalf, to set standards of life and work below which no 
individual should fall ; to provide the opportunity for any 
individual to rise as high as any other; and to avert the 
fluctuations in economic activity which have been the 
besetting evil of social and economic life for generations. 
Against the cry “state control is stagnation” should be 
set the argument that economic feudalism, controlled by 
corporations in the misused name of free enterprise, is 
an abuse and a restriction. More important, deeds or the 
earnest of deeds must reinforce words. It is not enough 
to speak of minimum standards ; a policy of family allow- 
ances and a National Minimum is needed. It is not 
enough to speak of equal opportunity; a new policy 
for education is required. It is not enough to speak of 
economic regularity; a national investment policy 
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is required, by which state investment will always 
be used to supplement private investment, in order tg 
make up the level of investment needed for full employ- 
ment. Mr Lyttelton has said that the state must take the 
initiative in improving. the country’s capital assets—its 
transport, its roads, its ports, its towns, its houses and its 
amenities. He has suggested that, if this is done, a long 
step will have been taken towards removing the mass 
unemployment that comes from trade fluctuations and 
making this “a spacious, active, enterprising, gay country.” 

The arguments against planning and control after the 
war cannot simply be set aside. The case must be argued 
item by item coram publico. A twofold process is 
needed: to obtain agreement about the ends in view— 
minimum standards, equal opportunity and economic 
regularity ; and to prove in detail that only by the inter- 
vention of the state in the free affairs of business can these 
be secured. The point is not that capitalism has collapsed 
or failed to deliver the goods, as ail sorts and conditions 
of planners have wrongly argued. It is rather that, for all 
its technical successes, unemployment, malnutrition and 
poverty have remained endemic. The chronic tendency ot 
free enterprise has been to leave the rails and become 
restrictive monopoly ; and the state’s task, in the interests 
of citizens and consumers, is to keep it on the straight 
path, to use and guide the energy of enterprise, not to 
supersede it—except in those spheres of economic activity 
where the state must be ready to step in directly to make 
certain of the necessities of life and their fair distribution. 

Nor can the outcry against inefficient bureaucracy be 
set aside any more lightly. Too often bureaucracy is 
inefficient, in its procedures and in its personnel ; and not 
the least need of New England is the overhauling of the 
administrative machine. It is a process which must begin 
at the top, as suggested in an article on page 672 ; but it 
must go right down through the ranks of the Civil 
Service, until there is free entry to every post for the 
person best able to fill it and scope for every administrator 
to do his job with speed and efficiency 

These ends and these means, these objectives and the 
ways to reach them are the components of victory. They 
are its definition. They add up to a reinterpretation 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ; and Mr Churchill 
would strike a great blow for his country and for the cause 
of freedom if he were to set his personal seal upon them 


Russia’s Task 


N the eastern front, the two great armies are mass- 

ing to strike the knockout blow each side is straining 
every sinew to deliver. The sudden flare-up of battle in 
the Kerch Peninsula may even be the first step in a 
campaign which will roll from the gates of Leningrad to 
the frontiers of Caucasia. Germany’s difficulties, strains 
and grim measures of reorganisation have been widely 
discussed since Hitler’s speech; but what of the Russians? 
Are they stronger for the winter respite? What use have 
they made of the breathing space? Do they emerge 
refreshed or worn down? 

The significance of the winter months does not lie 
primarily in the military sphere. The Russians have not 
been able to force a decision, on the scale of the retreat 
of the Grande Armée in 1812; they have not even 
achieved what might be termed a “minimum pro- 
gramme,” the relief or recapture of vital strategic and 
industrial centres—Leningrad, Smolensk, Kharkov, 
Taganrog. The Germans begin the new campaign with 
good military springboards and in command of a function- 
ing front line railway system. Winter war gave the Red 
Army a certain advantage. For a few months manpower 
was more important than machine power. A frozen tank 
could be at the mercy of a few men on home made skis. 
But now the pendulum is swinging back to the machine, 
and the really crucial question is whether, during the five 
months that have elapsed since the invader was halted 
before Moscow, the Russians have been able to increase 





the striking power of their mechanised armies to match 
their reserves of men. 

The magnitude of the task can be appreciated only 
against the: background of the Russians’ original prepara- 
tions for war. At first, while they were still non- 
belligerent, they undoubtedly counted on a_ prolonged 
struggle in the West. The collapse of France made a 
sudden reorientation essential. A series of decrees were 
issued in the first weeks after the French disaster. In the 
economic sphere, they were directed towards putting 
Russia on a war footing. They covered such matters as the 
further cutting down of the production of certain goods, 
the shifting of industry to the east, a lengthening of the 
working day, and the decentralisation of the organisation 
and control of industry. The political! decrees were con- 
cerned with stiffening home morale, chiefly by way of 
concessions to the peasants. In the military sphere, less 
could be done. The Soviets had beer manceuvred into the 
awkward position of expecting attack, yet of being unable 
to do anything sensational to forestall it for fear of loosing 
the avalanche. The Russian armies were rot fully mobil- 
ised all through the anxious winter and spring of 194. 
When the blow fell, the frontier forces were only strong 
enough to fight an ordered retreat. But in the sphere of 
discipline, the decrees prepared for the strain of war by 
introducing a severer system of military authority and 4 
more rigid military hierarchy. 

Hitler’s invasion burst upon a_ nation politically, 
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economically and militarily only partially mobilised. 

ily the political front held superbly. Even in the 
dark days of November and early December, the signs 
of panic and collapse were isolated and could be dealt 
with. The political commissars were particularly efficient 
in their handling of disheartened troops. In the hour of 
crisis, the reversal of values in recent years—the restora- 
tion of the cult of the fatherland, the resurrection of 
history and patriotism—stood the Government in good 
stead. Traditional love of “Holy Russia” fused with 
pride and devotion to the gains of the revolution to 
produce a fighting spirit which rallied the nation during 
five months’ steady retreat. It was significant how quickly 
the old witch-hunting ceased to figure in home propa- 
ganda. The “enemies of the people” disappeared. They 
have not re-emerged in the winter waiting. On the con- 
trary, the terrific psychological fact of having once stopped 
the irresistible, unconquerable German machine has bred a 
mood of remarkable self confidence—which fresh retreats 
would be very unlikely to shake. The Germans have been 
stopped once ; ergo, it can happen again. 

In one sense, the outbreak of war made mobilisation 
on the economic front much easier. The chief problem 
was the transfer of industries and of workers to the east. 
With the enemy on their heels, people were far readier to 
move, and the war situation made it possible for the 
authorities to act very drastically. The great trek went on 
throughout the months of the retreat The Germans did 
not catch it up and, in spite of the loss of territory, it 1s 
estimated that 60 to 70 per cent of Russia’s industrial 
capacity is still intact. The problem in the winter months 
was to get this uprooted industrial system working at full 
pitch, and the evidence goes to show that this supremely 
difficult task—much more difficult than the actual shifting 
of the industries—has been achieved. Tens of millions of 
workers have settled down in the Volga and Ural regions, 
accepting the makeshift and squalid conditions of camps 
and billets with typically Russian endurance. The schemes 
for decentralisation, too, appear to be working well. 
Regions have their own reserves of raw materials ; the 
regional and local Soviets have been given very wide 
powers of discretion in the organisation of production, and 
are being heavily discouraged from referring everything 
back to the centre—as in the days of super-centralisation 
—with demands for lengthy instructions in writing. This 
tendency—which has become manifest only with war— 
is an interesting parallel to Gormany’s contemporary 
efforts at decentralisation through the self-governing 
industrial corporations. It may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. The success of the decentralisation policy— 
and everything points to it being a success—has 
encouraged a slackening of the former oppressively 
centralised control in economic matters ; later this may 
even spread to the political sphere. Men are learning tc 
act independently and responsibly within a larger frame- 
work of common_purpose and common loyalty. The pro- 
cess is bound to leave its mark. 
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The winter months have seen the completion of the 
process of concentrating the whole of industry on war 
production. Production for civilian purposes has been 
ruthlessly cut, and most of the increased output in the 
Urals—the third Five Year Plan catered for something 
like a 100 per cent expansion—has gone into the war 
effort. Thus, in spite of the loss of the Ukraine and the 
difficulties under which the Leningrad and Moscow indus- 
trial centres have been working. President Kalinin can 
claim that Russia faces the second summer offensive better 
armed and with larger reserves than in June, 1941. 

In the military sphere, the stopping of the retreat was 
naturally the most important factor. The semi-mobilised 
army of the first few weeks was constantly reinforced 
during the summer and autumn ; but the reserves were 
thrown into an army already in some disarray, and there 
was a quite disproportionate loss of manpower and 
material. The winter pause has altered all this. It has been 
possible to build up fully equipped and properly inte- 
grated armies behind the line, and to prepare defence 
positions in very great depth behind Moscow. 

There is no doubt that the situation in Russia is in 
many ways far more hopeful than in the spring of 194r. 
But this is not to say that there is no darker side to the 
picture. Industrial equipment has been very largely 
salvaged ; but the Ukrainian mining industry is an almost 
total loss, and without the iron ore of Kivroi Rog and 
the Donetz coal, Russia’s industrial capacity is bigger 
than the raw material basis on which it rests. On a short 
term view, this is not so serious. Stocks have been built 
up—with great foresight—region by region. Collections 
of scrap have been made. But stocks and salvage are 
wasting assets. A decline in output must come sooner 
or later, and it is probably true to say that Russian 
industry is reaching a peak this year which it will be 
difficult to maintain into another year of war. 

The same holds good of the labour situation, The 
massive call up and the great losses of population in con- 
quered territory are producing a serious labour shortage, 
in spite of the number of new workers who are being 
trained and drafted into industry, the employment of 
children and the combing out of women from civilian 
occupations. The margin for transfer from non-war indus- 
tries is in any case far smaller than in countries like 
Britain or the United States, with their higher standards 
of living and their wide range of non-essential production. 
The loss of valuable agricultural supplies will also tell 
sooner or later on the labour force. The workers are work- 
ing longer hours for less food. The strain is bound to 
affect the volume and quality of their output. 

These danger signals are, however, bound up with 
the time factor. They show that Russia is reaching its peak 
this year, and that the war effort must slacken if the 
campaign is allowed to drag on and on. The Russian 
slogan “ Victory in 1942,” which replaced the grim 
“They shall not pass” of 1941, is simply a plain 
statement of what Russia needs most if the nation is not 
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to crack under the strain of the colossal industrial and 
military effort that is being made. Russia’s allies are, it is 
to be hoped, fully aware of this time factor. It must be 
balanced against their own expectation of maximum 
military and economic efficiency. It affects the problem of 


The Machinery 


HE machinery of reconstruction is simply the 
machinery of government, for reconstruction is 
only another—and rather misleading—name for govern- 
mental policy. Reconstruction —the “ peace effort ”— 
if it is to be in any way adequate to the demands of the 
people, will have to be comparable to the scale of the 
war effort itself ; two years or so of war have brought to 
light many symptoms of strain and maladjustment in the 
administrative machine. The first step toward successful 
reconstruction must be to reconstruct the reconstructors. 
It is a measure of the political doldrums in which this 
country has lain for the last twenty years that the recom- 
mendations of the Haldane Report on the Machinery 
of Government, published in the last boom period 
of reconstruction, towards the close of the first 
world war, are still largely unadopted. They were 
swept away—along with so many other schemes of 
reform—down the Gadarene descent into “ normalcy.” 
To-day, two of the principles of administrative reform, 
laid down, twenty-five years ago in this Report, offer a 
clue to the solution of the whole complex problem of 
creating an administrative framework within which 
decisive and forward-looking action can be taken. First, 
the Report pointed out that: 


Many of the departments have been gradually evolved 
in compliance with current needs, and the purposes for 
which they were thus called into being have gradually so 
altered that the later stages of the process have not 
accorded in principle with those that were reached earlier. 


Nowadays it is even more true that department after 
department has grown out of its original functions and 
become a thing of patchwork. The second crucial point 
emphasised in the Report underlines the first ; it is the 
impossibility of combining the task of thinking out a 
policy with that of directly administering it. 

The reason of the separation of work has been the 
proved impracticability of devoting the necessary time to 
thinking out organisation and preparation for action in 
the mere interstices of the time required for the trans- 
action of business. 


The war has made it obvious that these two principles 
—the reconsideration of the sphere of work covered by 
the departments and the separation of policy-framing from 
tdministration—both apply at the highest level of the 
executive machine, in the Cabinet. Very few departments 
can be left to “ tick over” under the drastic demands of 
total war. More and more decisions can only be taken 
at Cabinet level because they involve major developments 
in policy. A separation of policy from administration 
becomes imperative in wartime ; and this state of affairs 
will last on into the post-war period, for the work involved 
in transforming a war economy into a peace economy will 
make similar demands upon the Cabinet. It is not only 
the breaking of normal routine that involves more 
frequent reference to the Cabinet. The point is 
that total war involves governmental intervention in a 
much wider sphere of the nation’s life and, though the 
controls will be relaxed when the war is over, the post- 
war responsibilities of the state during the period of 
reconstruction will inevitably be greater than they have 
been in the past. 

The War Cabinet will serve as a starting point for 
reform. The pressure of events has put a limit to the pre- 
war conception of a Cabinet composed of departmental 
chiefs under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. The 
present War Cabinet goes some of the way towards fulfill- 
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supplies to Russia. It affects the wider issue of a seco 
front. Whatever the decision, it must not be based on an 
illusion of a continuously strengthened and expandj 
Russian economy. The peak has probably been very nearly 
reached. 


of Government 


ing the second criterion of the Haldane Report. It repre. 
sents a partial separation of the work of deliberating policy 
from that of carrying it through departmentally. Foy 
members have no direct departmental responsibility at all 
The Peace Cabinet might carry the principle of avoiding 
direct departmental responsibility further. It might evep 
be composed only of Ministers without Portfolio engaged 
upon thinking out and deciding policy. 

There is, however, an obvious danger that a Peace 
Cabinet constructed on this basis would lose contact with 
the machine it had to control and with the realities it had 
to administer. The departments have the accumulated 
experience, the knowledge of detail, the expert inform. 
tion on the job in hand. The Cabinet Ministers have the 
unencumbered minds, the grasp of policy as a whole, and 
the end in view. The two have to be brought together, 
Here again the solution is suggested by wartime 
practice. It almost certainly lies in some form of 
“‘ regional” responsibility for Cabinet Ministers over 
groups of departments. One of the reasons why 2 
Minister charged with the administration of a single 
department is not the most suitable person to decide high 
policy is because the field of work covered by his par 
ticular department—the field therefore with which he is 
thoroughly familiar and in which he is completely 
engrossed—embraces such a small part, not merely of 
the nation’s life, but of the particular aspect of the 
nation’s life—defence, social welfare, industrial policy, 
foreign relations—to which it is related. There 1s not 
only need to set Cabinet Ministers free from depatt- 
mental duties so that they can see the policy of the nation 
as a whole. There is also need to set them free so that 
they can see particular aspects of the nation’s policy as 
a whole. It is a need that has been dimly recognised in 
the Cabinet system for a generation. Every British Cabinet 
in the last 30 or 40 years has conducted a large part of 
its business by Cabinet Committees—often based (as Mi 
Churchill has said) “ upon the Ministers, the co-ordina- 
tion of whose departments is essential to the solution of 
the problem.” During the war, the method has hardened. 
There has been the Defence Committee, grouping 
defence departments ; the Production Council (or Exect- 
tive), grouping production departments; and the Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the Lord President of 
the Council, grouping departments concerned with 
domestic policy. More than that, and most suggestive 
development of all, single Ministers have emerged from 
these nuclei, or been superimposed upon them, with 4 
“ regional ” responsibility over the group of department. 
Mr Churchill is Defence Minister ; Mr Lyttelton is Pro 
duction Minister ; behind the scenes, Sir John Anderson 
focuses home policy. Thus, two at least of the present 
War Cabinet Ministers—Mr Churchill and Mr Lyttelton 
—while they have no one particular department © 
administer, have the oversight of a group of relat 
departments. Once again the pressure of war has rel 
forced the criteria of the Haldane Report; the re-grouping 
of Ministries on a broad functional principle implies 4 
reconsideration or a reintegration of the field of work they 
are supposed to cover, while the Minister exercisil? 
general oversight works at a sufficient distance from day 
to-day administration to make planning practicable ; am 
at the same time, the way is found to anchor the War- 
or Peace—Cabinet firmly in the departments. ' 

On the home front, the position of the Lord Presidet! 
of the Council with his Committee of Ministers and 
interdepartmental committees of experts working 
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him represents a first step towards the integration of the 

ents dealing with domestic affairs. The future 
of the coal industry was already being surveyed 
for the Lord President’s Committee when the pre- 
sent coal crisis came to a head. There is probably 

, case here for a further division between the 
departments concerned with the social welfare of the 
citizen (the Ministries of Health and Food, the Home 
Office, Board of Education, the Assistance Board and so 
forth) and those which deal with production (the supply 
departments, the Mines Department, the Ministry of 

iculture, the Board of Trade—under some aspects— 
the Ministry of War Transport, the Ministry of Labour, 

in under certain aspects). This second group of depart- 
ments—those concerned with production—is now over- 
sen in part by Mr Lyttelton, and for the time being it 
js dominated by the prosecution of the war. Reconstruc- 
tion problems, such as the change-over of industry from 
a war to a peace economy and the location of industry, 
obviously cannot be adequately dealt with now by the 
Minister of Production. But it is important that the 
principle established by his general supervision over war 
production should be remembered after the war, when 
the problem of remarshalling the nation’s productive 
resources for peace comes to be solved. While the 
Minister of Production is wholly engaged in war work, 
the surveys that are being done by experts for certain de- 
partments on post-war industries might perhaps be 
grouped for the time being under Sir William Jowitt— 
whose position as Minister responsible for reconstruction 
is curiously outside the Ministerial hierarchy. 

There is one sphere of government in which there is 
so far not even the first sign either of an integration of 
the sphere of work or of a separation of planning and 
administration. A large variety of agencies conduct 
Britain’s relations with the outside world—the Foreign 
Office, the Ministry of Information, the Political Warfare 
Executive, the Department of Overseas Trade and the 
BBC—and there is nothing to suggest that their work is 
being properly brought together. Yet nowhere is it more 
necessary. Hitler and Dr Schacht between them put an 
end to the dying era of diplomatic specialisation. 
Economics, social policy, propaganda are all vital parts 
of a country’s external relations. An effective foreign 
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policy demands that they should be seen as a coherent 
whole ; nor should it be at all difficult to bring about 
the necessary administrative changes. Mr Eden is already 
in the War Cabinet. At present his departmental responsi- 
bility is confined to the Foreign Office. It could be 
enlarged to cover all the agencies dealing with external 
affairs. Then Mr Eden’s position would resemble that of, 
say, Mr Lyttelton, in that it provided general oversight 
over an entire “region ” of policy and administration. 

Thus, in the War Cabinet and in these “ regional ” 
Cabinet Ministers, wartime practice has carried admini- 
stration some way along the road marked out by the 
Haldane Report. It has done more. In the development 
of the Cabinet Secretariat by the drafting in of experts, 
by the addition of staff experts to the various Ministries 
and by the institution of Mr Lyttelton’s gegeral staff, it 
has pointed the way to efficient governmental planning. 
For efficient foresight as well as oversight, it is almost 
certainly necessary to go farther and to reinforce each 
War—or Peace—Cabinet Minister with his own general 
staff. The function of the Minister is primarily policy or 
planning, an impossible task for a man working alone or 
only with assistance from the pool of experts in the Cabinet 
Secretariat. Each Minister should have his own Mini- 
sterial secretariat made up of precisely the kind of experts 
who have come in and done so well as temporary war- 
time civil servants. Again, the field of foreign relations is a 
glaring exception to the steps that have already been taken 
in this direction. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that part at least of the incoherence in Britain’s formula- 
tion of war and peace aims is due to the lack of any 
adequate machinery for working them out. 

The reorganisation outlined here is only a formalisation 
and extension of the changes the war has already brought 
about. As far as the machinery of government is con- 
cerned, the problems of peace will not differ so greatly 
from the problems of war, for the peace effort will lay as 
heavy responsibilities upon the State as the war effort 
has done. A Peace Cabinet freed of direct departmental 
responsibilities ; Peace Cabinet Ministers entrusted with 
the supervision of properly integrated spheres of govern- 
ment and assisted by qualified staffs of experts—the 
skeleton already exists and the need to articulate and 
clothe it has been obvious since the last peace. 


The Home Guard’s Third Year 


T was on May 14, 1940, that Mr Anthony Eden 

appealed for volunteers for Britain’s people’s army. 
Within a few minutes of his broadcast, the police stations 
were stormed by citizens anxious to seize the opportunity 
to serve their country actively in its hour of supreme 
peril. The movement was hastily improvised under the 
threat of imminent invasion ; it was laughed at, sneered 
at, and threatened by Dr Goebbels; its preliminary 
organisation contained many defects ; its equipment was, 
at first, pathetic. Yet it survived its teething period and 
growing pains, and emerged a real and useful part of 
Britain’s defence organisation—and His Majesty the 
King has honoured its services by assuming the appoint- 
ment of Colonel-in-Chief. To some extent, of course, 
some of the earlier faults remain. Sometimes, it is to be 
feared, wealth, status in civilian life, or experience in 
earlier wars, are still the primary qualifications for com- 
missioned rank, and a Mons star sometimes remains an 
automatic passport for a stripe. But a considerable amount 
of weeding out has occurred among commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, and for the greater part of its 
first two years the Home Guard has worked out its own 
taining under its own volition, built up its own organi- 
sation, and familiarised itself with its weapons and the 
special part it would have to play in invasion. 

, he movement enters its third year under new condi- 
tons. From February last, the right to resign disappeared. 
Conscripts will shortly be appearing in the ranks. Mem- 
TS Must serve a fixed number of hours each month. 
Ow are these changes likely to affect the Home Guard? 


Can conscription and regimentation be applied success- 
fully to a movement which, despite the official attitude, 
has till now persisted in regarding itself as a body of 
volunteers—the direct descendants of the Fencibles of the 
Napoleonic period. 

To answer these questions, it is first necessary to ap- 
preciate the composition of the Home Guard. In the main, 
it is of necessity made up of the older male members 
of the population. Its numbers are drawn either from 
workers in direct war industries (who are working 
long hours in those industries), or from the remain- 
ing key workers in less essential, but still important 
occupations—the retail trades, transport, banking, insur- 
ance, and so on—who are carrying on their civilian occu- 
pations under difficult conditions. The average Home 
Guard is thus a man of mature mental development, per- 
haps past the acme of physical fitness, engaged in civilian 
life in work of national importance, and often in a key 
or executive position. Many fought in the last war, and 
received training and experience in the use of the primary 
infantry weapons—the rifle, bayonet, hand grenade, and 
mortar—as well as a thorough grounding in drill, guard- 
mounting, and patrol work. The great majority have 
already spent two years in polishing up this old know- 
ledge and in acquiring new. 

The average Home Guard, it will be seen, is a very 
different quantity from the average full-time soldier. Yet 
it would still seem that the authorities are not fully aware 
of the difference—or if they are, that they fail to allow for 
it. It should, of course, be made clear that some of the 
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new conditions of service are wholly welcome to the 
Home Guard. The “ housemaid’s clause,” for example, 
under which any man could contract out of his obliga- 
tions at any time by means of a fortnight’s notice, was 
regarded by members as an offence, and no one was more 
pleased at its demise than the Home Guard—witness the 
negligible number of resignations last February. The need 
for effective discipline is also realised, and it is appreciated 
that the authorities must have some sanction against the 
minority which has in the past been guilty of absenteeism. 
Under the voluntary system, the movement was often 
under strength, particularly in the rural districts, and those 
who have borne the strain of the past two years welcome 
the spreading of the burden which conscription will bring. 

But other aspects of the new regulations threaten to 
undermine the spirit which has so far actuated the Home 
Guard. Generalisations are notoriously misleading, but 
there seems to be a danger that the ugly but expressive 
term “ browned off ” will extend from the vocabulary of 
the Army to that of the Home Guard. This possibility is 
indicative of the kind of danger which now threatens the 
movement. The temptation to transform the Home Guard 
into a time-serving unit, regardless of how its time is 
spent, is strong when the movement is regarded merely 
as an appendage to the regular army, and when its peculiar 
characteristics are ignored: Under the new regulations, 
members must serve up to a maximum of forty-eight 
hours each month, including time spent on night duty. In 
practice the maximum is seldom reached, a fair average 
probably being 34-40 hours a month, exclusive of time 
spent in travelling, cleaning equipment and the like. 
This is a formidable period, often equal to a 
normal working week, to men who may be work- 
ing 60 hours a week in their civilian occupations ; 
but the real point is that it has already proved 
no easy task to fill the period fixed for training and opera- 


NOTES OF 


It is good news that the Government intends to deal 
with the coal problem as a whole, and not piecemeal. Plans 
covering both production and consumption, and the organi- 
sation of the industry will be submitted to Parliament after 
Whitsun. The target for the industry is efficiency, and the 
proper method is probably the appointment of powerful 
and competent district controllers to enforce efficiency, 
under the supervision of a small board, also chosen for its 
competence and not for its representative character. It 
is very bad mews, however, that the introduction 
of rationing (which has not even yet been decided) 
will be correspondingly delayed ; and very bad news indeed 
that the Government is likely to defer, on the kind of 
rationing to be adopted, to the views of a phalanx of Con- 
servative back benchers, that is, to some of the most un- 
principled, most unintelligent, and most arrogantly 
opinionated opposition that even this House of Commons 
has ever witnessed. Every item in the sordid and disin- 
genuous criticism that has clogged Parliament and the 
Press for three weeks, has strengthened Sir William 
Beveridge’s original case, which he restated with dignity 
and lucidity in the Times on Thursday. It is only necessary 
to quote the main points of his letter to show to what 
lengths the combination of stupidity and vested interest 
represented by the 1922 Committee has gone to confuse 
the issue: 

1. Rationing is not a means of reducing supplies ; it is a 
means of ensuring that whatever supplies are available 
are shared fairly. 

2. Rationing of food is a means of keeping all people 
sufficiently fed ; rationing of fuel is a means of keeping 
all people sufficiently warm. 

3. Once shortage of any essential article is in prospect, the 
Government cannot escape responsibility for ensuring 
that it is distributed according to need. 

4. To reduce consumption proportionately all round by 
reference to a datum period is inequitable ; that is one 
half of Sir Arnold Gridley’s rationing scheme—for gas 
and electricity. 

5. To have traders to determine the rations to be allotted 

to their customers is indefensible ; that is the other half 
of Sir Arnold Gridley’s scheme—for coal and coke. 





tions in a profitable and stimulating manner—there is ap 
obvious limit to the amount of time which can usefy 
be absorbed, for example, in learning to throw a grenade. 
Yet the hours of compulsory duty have recently beeg 
extended in some areas, and some at least of those directly 
responsible for the training of the men are at their wity 
end to know how the time can be filled. The repercus. 
sions of such a state of affairs are obvious. Each motiog 
is spread over the longest possible period of time; gf 
necessity, a “ go-slow” policy is the only alternative t 
one of endless repetition which reduces instructors and 
men alike to a state of frustrated boredom ; and if th 
members feel that the hours of compulsory attendance ar 
unduly long, or are not properly utilised, then those houn 
are regarded as an absolute maximum—a call for volun. 
teers for any extra effort falls on deaf ears. 

This is not to say that nothing has been done to provi 
able and informed instructors. On the contrary, much hy 
been done, at week-end schools and the like, to educat 
platoon commanders and NCOs, and these in their tum 
have passed on their knowledge, with considerable skill, tp 
the men. Admittedly, greater use could possibly be mat, 
as instructors, of the regular Army officers of 45 and 


over who are now being retired from active service. An § 


local administration may at times be at fault. But th 
root of the trouble would seem to be that the Home Guan 
is a movement which can reach reasonable proficiency in 
the arms with which it is furnished in a relatively shor 
period. Provide it with more advanced arms, enable it 
to co-operate on manceuvres more frequently with th 
Regular Army, and there will be few complaints, however 
long the hours its members are called upon to serve. Bu 
to force men, whose time is already fully occupied, » 
become clock-watching automata is to endanger th 
efficiency and the keenness of a movement which hs 
earned more sympathetic and more intelligent treatment. 


THE WEEK 


6. Last winter many householders went unduly shor; 
next winter the demand for coal in industry will & 
materially increased. 

7. Of course efforts to increase production of coal a 
required in any case. 
8. Unfortunately, with a single exception, all suggestions 
that can be made for increasing production .. . a 

highly controversial or highly speculative or both. 

9. If the Government and Parliament between them #@ 
not able to agree upon an effective and just ration 
scheme, they must, in the national interest and for te 
maintenance of public morale next winter, agree upi 
that last method [returning men now in the Forces® 
the mines], even if it means bringing back to the pit 
nearly every skilled miner in the Forces, irrespective d 
his unit and rank. ° 

10. Plans for next winter’s fuel are already overdue. Om 
of my critics in Parliament described it as frivolous¢ 
me to have prepared a scheme of fuel rationing @! 
month. I can only reply that this was the pace? 
which we learnt to work for victory in the last war. 


It may be, of course, that Whitsun will see an effectrt 
and just rationing scheme, as well as a bold plan to® 
organise the coal industry, which is the double step sé 
and necessity demand. But the omens are not good. Onlyi 
the Government had adhered firmly to the Beverittt 
scheme, and introduced it at once, and then proceededi 
reorganise the industry, would any proof have been afforded 


of the right intentions. At least, if an unjust and ineffecit 


scheme of rationing does emerge, the President of tk 
Board of Trade, to say nothing of the Lord Privy S# 
should resign at once. 

*x * * 


The Political Scene 


Four more by-elections are pending. It will be inten 
ing to ee whether the next few weeks bring answers to# 
two chief questions which the recent infiltration of 
pendents has aroused. Will the fact that worthy candidét 
must be found to fight Government seats in itself break! 
bonds of caucus control on the official side? Will the gu 
las, still riding around in small bands, coalesce for # 
mutual advantage against Government candidates? Probal 
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on the Government side, the caucus in threatened seats will 
have to give way to the anxiety of party leaders in the Gov- 
emment to stop the rot. The chief obstacle seems to be 
that the party leaders cannot agree either among themselves 
or with their respective followers on whole-hearted backing 
for official candidates. On the side of the guerillas, there 
jga mixture of motives. There is a general realisation that 
the hard-shelled cores of party misrule are now being in- 
yaded, and that this trend conforms with both the wishes 
and the needs of public opinion. Only by party reform 
now can political revolution at some later date be surely 
staved off. But the question is which persons are going to 
take advantage of the trend. Well forward in no man’s land 
is Mr W. J. Brown, casting round here and there—indeed, 
if various reports are true, everywhere—for companions in 
his campaign for power. In the dim distance behind, near 
the base, there are all sorts of other figures, sorme of them 
much more eminent even than Mr Brown, who perhaps 
see in the demagogue’s progress a chance for self-expression. 
On the flanks, there are men of good will, men of good in- 
tentions and men of good ideas, who have still to decide 
whether the right way to make the new world is to convert 
and lead the many or to penetrate the vital places of political 
and administrative power as a kind of élite or samurai, 
pledged to save the people from Hitlers and Horatio Bot- 
tomleys, as well as from Baldwins and Chamberlains and 
MacDonalds. No forecast can be attempted. The present 
parties must go if better is to come. This is a condition 
of reconstruction. The progress of dissolution is at work, 
but nowhere, on or beyond the horizon, has there yet 
appeared any man or any group of men with the ideals, the 
programme and the methods needed to bring about the 
desired transformation. 


* * * 


Confusion in France 


An indescribable confusion reigns over the French 
scene. Madagascar and Martinique are like sunlit rocks 
jutting vut of black, yeasty waters of muddle and contradic- 
tion. There at least one knows what is happening—but no- 
where else. Ultimately, the French situation depends upon 
the action and inter-action of five different and contradictory 
pressures, each possessed of a certain physical strength and 
commanding certain loyalties. First there are the United 
Nations. Their desire would be to see the French Fleet and 
the French colonies collaborating to the full in a victory 
over the Axis. They are backed by a body of Frenchmen— 
the Free French—whose goal is exactly the same. In a 
curiously parallel position are the third “ pressure group,” 
the Germans. They, too, are bent on securing the full col- 
laboration of France, the French Fleet and the French 
Empire. They, too, can count on the unequivocal support of 
agroup of Frenchmen—true, a very small group—the out 
and out collaborationists of Paris. The Axis position is a 
little less clearcut than that of the United Nations, because 


| Italy does not want collaboration, but territorial concessions. 


However, Italy’s only significance in the French context lies 
in the extent to which the Germans make use of her claims 
© put the screw on Vichy. In between these two main and 
two subsidiary groups lies the great mass of Frenchmen, 
the fifth element in the mélange, whose fundamental desire 
is almost certainly to be left alone. Marshal Pétain’s policy 
of neutrality, like the Third Republic, “ divides men least.” 
This is not to say that an active minority—the saboteurs— 
are not Free French in sympathy although they are still in 
France. It does mean that a majority of the French support 
passivity and dislike the British only less intensely than 
the Boches. It is the pressures and tensions between these 
groups that produce the incredible confusion, for neither 
side is strong enough to force the issue. For example, the 
United Nations have not the military power to take over 
French North Africa, nor is the Free French movement 
sufficiently attractive to rally the colonial army and civil 
service to the cause of renewed resistance. Similarly, Ger- 
many’s current military commitments are too great for the 
ime being to permit of a frontal attack on Morocco and 
r or the “reconquest” of Syria. At the same time, 
Laval and the collaborationists cannot win over the French 
© a policy of helping the Germans to this end. Neither 
€ rival powers nor the rival loyalties are decisive and 
Marshal Pétain and his regime float between the two like 
acelluloid ball held aloft by two opposing currents of air. 
At the centre—in Vichy—an uneasy equilibriunf continues. 
€rever strength or loyalty are decisive, the French 
Empire falls away, to the Axis in the Far East, to the United 


ttinique. 
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Madagascar and Martinique 


Fighting is not finished in Madagascar, and there has 
been no unconditional surrender ; but with the fall of Diego 
Suarez, the chief naval base, effective resistance has come 
virtually to an end, since there were no very large concen- 
trations of French troops in the island and the native levies 
are quite unreliable. Nevertheless, it cannot for a moment 
be assumed that Britain’s troubles are at an end. The island 
is three times the size of Britain; the capital is not yet 
reported to have fallen ; and the local officials are obviously 
very anti-British. The refusal to accept the terms and 
guarantees offered by Britain—to leave French sovereignty 
inviolate, to transfer Vichy Frenchmen to France and so 
forth—suggested a temper from which all remembrance of 
former friendship had been banished. Hostility could turn 
overnight to treachery if another invader were to appear 
over the horizon of the Indian Ocean. And it is ominous 
that the Japanese Ambassador to Vichy has again seen 
Laval. In Martinique, the situation obviously called for less 
drastic action. There was no prospect of a transfer of terri- 
tory, and a military occupation by the Allies was, therefore, 
unnecessary. The danger came rather from the subterranean 
usages to which this island base might be put by a com- 
placent High Commissioner and a still more complacent 
Laval. U-boats are operating all along the Atlantic seaboard. 
A re-fuelling and reprovisioning base would be more than 
useful. Moreover the aircraft carrier Béarn and the cruisers 
Emile Bertin and Jeanne d’Arc, both in fighting trim, lie 
ready to slip from harbour ; the Béarn’s hundred American 
aircraft are also reported to be in perfect repair. The United 
States Government could not afford to leave this potential 
hornets’ nest athwart a main channel in from the Atlantic 
to the Panama Canal. The area has been patrolled daily, 
by sea and by air, for nearly two years now ; but so was 
Pearl Harbour. President Roosevelt has now decided to go 
further. Admiral Hoover and a State Department official, Mr 
Samuel Reber, have reached the island to negotiate direct 
with the High Commissioner, Admiral Robert. He is asked 
to take over “supreme authority” and to comply with 
certain American requests—the demilitarisation of the war- 
ships and so forth. There is to be no reference back to 
Vichy. Thus a new category of Frenchmen is on the brink 
of being created—one who has severed his allegiance to 
Vichy, but is neither pro-Ally nor officially Free French. 


* * * 


Table d’Utilite 


The terms of the Order restricting restaurant meals, 
which were given by Lord Woolton on Tuesday, confirm the 
fear that the Government is only tinkering with the prob- 
lem. Public discontent with such meals has arisen from the 
feeling, first, that the eaters have not to give up coupons 


for rationed foods and, secondly, that those who 
can afford to pay the high prices obtain more 
than their fair share of unrationed foods. To meet 


the first complaint, the new Order does nothing at all. 
It is quite true that the amount of rationed foods supplied 
to restaurants has been very much cut, but there seems 
no reason why a ban should not be placed on the pat of 
butter or margarine supplied with the roll of bread and 
the lump of sugar given with hot drinks. Even if, however, 
rationed foods could only be supplied on the surrender of 
coupons, a big cause of discontent would still remain, be- 
cause the high prices now charged by luxury restaurants 
are mainly in respect of unrationed foods such as fish and 
game—meals of rationed meat are now rare. By charging 
these high prices, the restaurants are able to obtain a mono- 
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poly of uncontrolled foods, because they in turn can pay 
high prices to the suppliers, and a black market in con- 
trolled foods is encouraged. ‘The new Order, however, only 
skates round the problem. The maximum price of a meal, 
which must not consist of more than three courses, is 
restricted to 5s, and the charges to be made for dancing, 
cabaret, spirits and beer—but not apparently wines—will 
also be restricted to prevent restaurants from recouping 
themselves in this way. On the cther hand, catering estab- 
lishments, “ which would not otherwise be able to remain 
open ”—that is, presumably, most West End restaurants— 
will be allowed to make a house charge in addition, which 
will not exceed 7s 6d. Thus, excluding drinks and enter- 
tainment, a meal may still cost 12s 6d. The ridiculous part 
of the whole price-fixing policy is that if prices were really 
reduced, people would be encouraged to eat more often in 
restaurants than they do at present, though it is true that 
they would get fewer expensive delicacies. The most sen- 
sible provision of the new Order—most sensible because 
it does envisage an actual limitation of supplies—enables 
Lord Woolton to prohibit restaurants from serving fish, 
game and poultry on certain days in order to allow domestic 
consumers to obtain a reasonable share of the available 
supplies. But this provision is an enabling one only, and 
its worth will depend on how often it is enforced. The ex- 
tent of restaurant eating, both luxury and British, certainly 
makes any attempt to control it difficult. But the best solu- 
tion would surely be to bring rationed foods in all restau- 
rants within the coupon—on a points basis—and charge the 
double purchase tax on all meals over a certain price. This 
would encourage communal feeding which is economical, 
and discourage luxury feeding which is not. As it is, the 
best comment on the new measure is provided by the 
announcement that the oyster is to be exempt. 


* * * 


The Battle of the Coral Sea > 


The Battle of the Coral Sea was not an isolated action, 
but part of Japan’s systematic attempt to encircle and cut 
off Australia. Timor has been reinforced. Repeated attempts 
have been made to reduce Port Moresby, which has be- 
come a solid though beleaguered outpost of Australian 
defence. Anchorages have been secured in the Louisiade 
Archipelago, and it is believed that some of the Solomon 
Islands have already been occupied. The naval forces which 
were intercepted in the Coral Sea last week, and with 
whom a running battle was fought over many days, may 
have been the out-riders of an invasion fleet. They may 
equally well have been a special force detailed for the cap- 
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ture of New Caledonia. It is not yet certain that the 
Japanese intend to invade Australia; but they are deter- 
mined to break the Pacific link between Australia and the 
United States and to leave no possibility open that the ports 
of Australia could be used as bases for a counter offensive. 
Whatever the purpose of the Coral Sea expedition, it 
was unsuccessful, and very heavy losses were inflicted on 
the Japanese—including one aircraft-carrier sunk and one 
damaged, one heavy cruiser sunk and one damaged, one 
light cruiser sunk and one damaged, and two destroyers 
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sunk. No battleships or transports have been mentioned, 
which suggests that the expedition was not designed for q 
large-scale landing and that the main body of the Japanese 
fleet has not yet been brought into action. The Japanese 
themselves betrayed the seriousness of the set-back by 
covering it up with fantastic claims of Allied losses, includ. 
ing the sinking of a British battleship and a heavy cruiser, 
whereas it seems from Mr Churchill’s broadcast that only 
Australian and American ships were engaged. It can be 
assumed that the Japanese claim to have sunk—among 
other things—an American battleship and at least two air- 
craft-carriers has equally little foundation in fact. The 
final result of this action cannot be assessed yet. Much 
depends upon the relative losses: the Japanese have cer- 
tainly lost more, but the Allies may have had less to spare, 
If the Japanese attack is renewed within the week, the 
action must be accounted slight; if it is delayed, satisfac. 
tory ; if it is not renewed, brilliantly successful. 


* * * 


The Use of Gas 


It is to be hoped that the German High Command will 
take note of Mr Churchill’s warning that 
We shall treat the unprovoked use of poison gas against our 

Russian Ally exactly as if it were used against ourselves, and, 

if we are satisfied that this new outrage has been committed 

by Hitler, we will use our great and growing air superiority 

in the West to carry gas-warfare on the largest possible scale 

far and wide against military objectives in Germany. 
So far in this war, the peoples of the world have been spared 
the added terror of chemical warfare. True, Germany 
signed all the conventions outlawing chemical warfare ; but 
neither legalism nor humanitarian hesitations have had any- 
thing to do with the Nazis’ avoidance of gas attack. Their 
decision has almost certainly been based on the uncertain 
military value of poison gas, particularly when used against 
armies in rapid retreat. If the Germans use gas in Russia, 
it will be either a last desperate expedient when every 
other military tactic has failed, or an effort to demoralise 
troops unmoved by the ether horrors of war. For it should 
not be forgotten that gas is, primarily, a weapon of panic 
and not of universal destruction. There is something im 
herently horrible and terrifying about a death that enters 
by throat and lungs or the pores of the skin. But casualties 
inflicted by gas have normally been less serious in number 
and in physical damage than those caused by high explo- 
sives. Similarly, if gas were used in retaliation in the British 
raids on Germany, its military effect would be slight, its 
powers of increasing the “ alarm and despondency” of the 
German people potentially very large. For this reason, it is 
well that the warning has been given. The camel’s back of 
German home morale is not so strong that the authorities 
can lightly risk a last, very substantial straw. At the same 
time, the responsibility has been squarely pinned on the 
German High Command. 


* * * 


Counter-Attack in Burma 

The resilience of Chinese military power was never 
more strikingly illustrated than by the recent counter-attacks 
against the Japanese forces in north-eastern Burma. A week 
ago, the Japanese armies, which had taken Mandalay and 
Lashio, appeared to be driving unchecked into the intenor 
of China. There was some doubt whether the Chinese forces 
under General Stilwell which were reported ro _ hold 
positions between Taunggyi and Loilem were still intact 
Then the Japanese mechanised spearhead, which had 
advanced some thirty miles into Yunnan and captured 
Wanting on the frontier, was forced to withdraw by strong 
Chinese forces based on the interior. Wanting was retake?, 
and something very like a defeat inflicted on the Japanes: 
at Chefang. A dangerous enemy thrust was checked only . 
be reinforced and resumed later. Meanwhile, the hope 
activity in the rear of the Japanese forces was fulfilled by the 
activities of General Stilwell’s army, which by a force? 
march retook Maymyo near Mandalay. Fighting 1s stil 
taking place, and it is too early to judge whether th 
enemy is sufficiently strong to succeed in a fresh advance 
It may, of course, have been no more than a move by 
Japanese to clear the Chinese flank while the advance 0 
India proceeds; and the Chinese forces near Mandalay, 
who are still cut off, may have to relapse into guerilla tactics, 
as indeed has already been reported. In the Ch 
valley, along which the British forces under Gene 
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Alexander are withdrawing toward India, activity has been 
on a smaller scale. Akyab and its airfield are now in Japanese 
occupation and, significantly enough, the first attacks on 
Chittagong have taken place. The RAF for their part have 
bombed the Japanese aerodrome at Magwe from India. 
The campaign as a whole has reached a critical phase. The 
question is whether it is the enemy’s intention to attempt to 
force an entry to Free China or to turn the major offensive 
against India. In any event, Chinese resistance on the Burma 
Road provides an example and an inspiration for the forces 
who-guard the gates of India. 


* * * 
Groups or Trusts ? 


Public debate is beginning to centre on the relations 
between the state and industry after the war; and it is 
right (as argued in an article on page 669) that this issue 
should be decided in the open. The danger is that it may 
be settled behind the scenes. There is a possibility that 
new economic dominions may be established, like the 
British Empire, in a fit of absence of mind. A warning has 
been given by recent discussion of the three hundred ex- 
port groups, each controlling the trade of anything from a 
handful to over a hundred companies, which came into 
being to organise the export drive which is no longer neces- 
sary. The point is that these bodies are potential centres 
of monopoly and exclusion. The argument advanced in 
some quarters that they are needed to carry through the 
rationalisation of manufacture and merchanting for export 
is in some ways dangerous. Britain’s only strength in export 
trade in the future will lie in having a specialised and highly 
adaptable, and almost endless range of highly finished 
articles, which must be produced by relatively many firms. 
There is no reason in the trading interests of the community 
why new centres of economic power should be created 
by the elevation of export (and, it is suggested, 
import) groups to control and determine trade policy. 
One example of what can happen is the . Jewellers War 
Production Group, formed by forty of London’s leading 
manufacturing silversmiths and jewellers. In so far as this 
Group gives guidance to firms on the best means of pro- 
ducing wartime articles, its existence is very valuable. But it 
is disturbing to learn that this body, which is no more than 
a band of co-operating industrialists, has what is called a 
“group leader,” and still more disturbing to know that 
traders are “ queueing ” for membership. Here is the very 
type of co-operative and exclusive organisation. The export 
groups are far more than this; but they, too, carry within 
them the same dangers, which must be watched with the 
utmost care. Industrial self-government of this sort by the 
back door would be a disaster. 


¥ * * 


Chemists Again 


The controversy about the sale of drugs has started 
once more. The Minister of Health’s attention has been 
drawn to the increased sale of pre-packed drugs in chain 
stores and to the competition to qualified pharmacists re- 
sulting from the rapid increase in the sale of drugs by shop- 
keepers who do not employ trained men. Mr Brown is 
watching the position. The Pharmaceutical Journal is not 
satisfied. It is emphasised that there may be a shortage of 
chemicals and drugs, and that the sale of aspirin, cascara, 
glycerin, bismuth and so en, on bazaar counters will bring 
about a dearth. The argument is that the Minister of Health 
should take steps to stop “this depletion of stocks of our 
valuable drugs.” That steps schould be taken to limit sales 
is, of course, conceivable, but that they should be taken 
by banning cheap sales in one kind of shop is intolerable. It 
is surely possible for stocks to be limited without making 
war conditions an extra lever for ‘the assistance of vested 
interests. 


Colonial Administration 


Several constructive proposals were put forward by 
Lord Trenchard in a debate on colonial administration in 
the House of Lords last week. he first was for a grouping 
together of different colonies into large administrative units 
under Governor-Generals, Thus, there would be an East 
Indian dependency, a West Indian, an East African and: a 
West African. Each dependency would be more autonomous 
IN its administration than at present, and the Colonial Office, 
which would no longer be concerned with the detailed 
affairs of over 50 colonies, would devote itself more to major 
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questions of policy and planning. There is clearly a great 
deal to be said in favour of this proposal, which has fre- 
quently been made of late, because history has shown that, 
both economically and politically, progress takes place more 
quickly when smail units have amalgamated. But the de- 
pendencies that grouped together to form the Dominions, 
which are generally cited as the best exarnple of this ten- 
dency, were geographically compact. In the present colonial 
empire, the reverse is generally the case. As Lord Moyne 
pointed out, the chain of British colonies in the Caribbean 
is over two thousand miles long. The same distance separates 
the western colony of British West Africa from the eastern, 
and there are foreign possessions between each. East Africa 
is more compact; but here the political difficulties caused 
by the existence of a white settler class in Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia are, at present, an insuperable obstacle. 
Moreover, amalgamations would hardly be successful with- 
out the co-operation of other colonial powers with posses- 
sions in the same areas. This question was hardly touched 
on in the debate, but the opportunity now, when such 
powers have their seats of Government in London, should 
not be missed, and a precedent has already been set with 
the establishment of an Anglo-U.S. Commission in the 
Caribbean. Lord Trenchard’s other proposals were mainly 
concerned with the Colonial Service—with extending the 
field of recruitment, especially to Africans and other colonial 
people themselves ; sreater interchangeability between the 
staff of the Colonial Office and the Service ; and the estab- 
lishment of a Colonial Staff College where refresher courses 
would be taken. Almost all his proposals were well received 
in the House and were given a sympathetic reply by the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Cranborne. It is astonishing, in 
fact, how much agreement in principle there is over what 
should be done in the colonial empire. The difficulty is to 
get even a small part actually done. 


The Press 


In his broadcast, Mr Churchill told of his disquiet 
about speculations in the newspapers concerning strategy. 
He told of his relief when Madagascar was attacked without 
the uninformed punditry of the newspapers having revealed 
the secret, which they did not know, to the enemy. Mr 
Churchill should perhaps take heart from the certainty that 
if, during the three months in which the Madagascar ex- 
pedition was preparing, there had been no comment about 
Madagascar in editorials or in the columns of the “ military 
experts,” the enemy would have been most surprised and 
very much concerned to know the reason. A rider to this 
argument of the Prime Minister’s is provided by a recent 
speech of Sir Stafford Cripps, in which the Lord Privy 
Seal contrasted the freedom of the British Press with the 
diametrically different state of affairs which he had found 
recently in another country, which he punctiliously left 
nameless. There are two remarkable features about the 
British Press in wartime. The first is the small extent to 
which official powers have had to be exercised. The second 
is the equally small extent to which official trust has been 
abused. Many charges can be drawn against British news- 
papers. But they are none of them criminal ; if and when 
such charges do lie, the paper should, of course, be sup- 
pressed at once. The dictum that the Press can do no 
wrong is nonsense. But, in fact, where there have been 
false reports, wrongheaded comments, wild speculations, 
and so on, the cause has been not treachery or vice, but 
simply the same sort of stupidity and incompetence that 
afflict every industry and are plain enough in the Press at 
any time. The wit who said that, in view of what the British 
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journalist would do unbribed, there was no need to bribe 
him, drew attention to both the strength and the weakness 
of the newspaper industry—in peace or in war. Sometimes, 
it fails to do a job of work which matches its traditions. 
Sometimes, as in the period immediately before the 
war, concern for the advertising item in its revenue account, 
warps its journalistic judgment and impedes its sense of 
responsibility. But, uniquely among all the newspapers of 
the entire world, British newspapers can neither be intimi- 
dated aor bought. The fifth column has never succeeded 
in securing even a toe-hold in the British Press, and, by and 
large, allowing for the mistakes which editors and journal- 
ists of varying degrees of competence usually do make, it 
can safely be said that the best way of using the Press 
in the war effort is to leave the newspapers alone to do 
what they have done in the past two and a half years. 


* * * 


Melita Effulgens 


There are signs that a new phase is approaching in the 
aerial battle over Malta. The fighter strength of the R.A.F. 
in the island has been substantially reinforced. This increase 
in strength came as a shock to the Axis aircraft, who 
suffered an important defeat in the course of sustained 
raids last week-end, when no fewer than 112 planes are 
officially reported damaged in three critical days. This 
news has to be read in conjunction with Mr Churchill’s 
statement last Sunday that “it looks as if a lot of enemy 
aircraft have moved eastward.” It is possible that the 
resignation of General Sir William Dobbie will prove to 
have coincided with the close of the chapter of purely 
defensive resistance. The new Governor and Commander 
in Chief, Lord Gort, has taken over at the moment when 
the tide of the battle over Malta may have definitely 
turned. Whatever part Malta and its gallant people and 
garrison may be called upon to play in the strategy of 
the future, their ability to do so must be attributed primarily 
to the courage and tenacity of General Dobbie. His ability 
to infuse a determination to resist into a people who have 
not only suffered the most sustained air bombardment in 
history, but who were, at the outset, inadequately defended, 
is as striking a personal triumph as it is a vital contribution 
to the successful conduct of the war in the Mediterranean. 


* * * 


Family Allowances 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s White Paper 
(Cmd. 6354) on family allowances appeared on May 8th. 
No opinion is expressed about the desirability of paying 
allowances ; but, at the beginning of the memorandum, the 
Chancellor summarises some of the arguments in their 
favour, and suggests some questions on which decision 
would be required. The main interest of the memorandum 
is its review of 

The practical questions which would have to be dealt 

with if such a scheme of cash allowances were decided upon. 








Second and] Third and 
| Every Subsequent/Subsequent 
|} Child in Child in Child in 

Family Family Family 
sna —|— ———| — 
| Millions Millions Millions 
Estimated number of children (mid-1941) ..... | 10-1 | 4-5 | 1-8 
Estimated number of families ............... | 5-6 | 2°7 | 1-1 
£ millions | £ millions | £ million 
Estimated gross* annual cost of allowances | 
payable to parents 
(a) To all parents...... (hieceneess re 58 (55) | 23 (22 
(6) Compulsorily insured for pensions or | | 
with incomes of £420 or less ......... } 124 (117) 55 (52) | 22 (21) 
(c) With incomes of £260 or less...... } 111 (104) 49 (46) | 19(18 
Net cost of scheme linked with income tax at | 
present rates :— | 
ES oe eres 110 51 21 
(6) Subsequent years............... : 64 | 39 19 
* Net figures are given in brackets. 


All the. schemes discussed have been worked out on the 
basis of an allowance of 5s. a week for children below the 
age of 15 or receiving full time education ; and on the sup- 
position that allowances might be paid, alternatively, for 
(a) every eligible child, (b) all but the first eligible child in 
each family, or (c) all but the first two eligible children in 
each family. The table above shows the official estimates 
of the costs of non-contributory payments, financed 
by general taxation, for schemes of this varying scope. 
Savings on payments of allowances already made to certain 
classes of children are estimated at £7 millions (including 
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£34 millions saved on billeting payments), if all children 
are included, £3 millions where the first eligible child 
in each family is excluded, and £1 million where the firs, 
two eligible children are excluded. In determining thes 
offsets, payments for children of members of the armed 
forces, which are part of their pay, have rightly been 
excluded. An offset has been made, however, for sums 
already spent from national funds in respect of unemploy. 
ment insurance, contributory pensions, payments by the 
Ministry of Pensions, and need payments, as well as billet. 
ing payments. In the case of the first three, payments are 
made for children because of special conditions which 
attach to their parents ; at least part of such payments would 
have to be superimposed on any allowance received under a 
general scheme of family allowances. The memorandum 
gives the impression that a contributory scheme would be 
the least satisfactory of those discussed. The con. 
tribution could only be levied on employed persons and the 
amounts required would be 2s. 8d., 1s. 23d. or 6d. a week, 
according to the scope of the scheme. In an annex to the 
White Paper a scheme linking family allowances to income 
tax is described. The sole possibility that is examined js 
that family allowances should be paid only where the 
financial benefit derived from them would be greater than 
that obtained from the income tax relief in respect of 
children. The net costs of paying family allowances on this 
basis are shown in the table. The Chancellor’s objection w 
a scheme linked with income tax is emphatic, on the 
grounds that if income tax were reduced, the amounts 
payable in family allowances would be greater. Nowhere 
has the Chancellor considered the saving which might 
be made if, in conjunction with a universal system of 
family allowances, the income tax relief in respect of 
dependent children were to be abolished. The gross amount 
on which such relief was given was"just over £85 millions 
in 1936-37, when £60 was allowed in respect of each child 
under 16—or over 16 if continuing full-time education. 
In all, the memorandum is seriously disappointing. The 
impression is ‘that, for false reasons of economy, family 
allowances are to be shelved; and while the pounds, 
shillings and pence are being counted, the main prop of a 
new and better social order will be rejected. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The following table, compiled from a parliamentary 
answer, shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis in 
Great Britain since 1938:— 

1938 1939 1940 1941* 


Respiratory Tuberculosis 


UN tls cine d ainsiae 60% 13,841 14,208 15,589 15,631 
UN ree en wis calle 10,022 10051 11,108 11,120 
Tuberculous Meningitis ; 
Ee Seek aratn aie ahh we 1,116 1,061 1,199 1,463 
ES ae 1,065 1,000 1,172 1,470 
Other forms of T.B 5 
tate oc Wales ak « 1,580 1,579 1,668 1,705 
EN cabs wea aw OO 1,347 1,250 1,411 1,456 
ee OD 5 Ss 5 «9's 4's'o 8 28,971 29,149 32,147 32,849 
* 


A note on page 641 of The Economist last week stated 
that the proposed cut of one-eighth in the domestic con- 
sumption of fuel would save 1,000,000 tons of petrol. This 
should have read 1,000,000 gallons. 


. 


In reply to a parliamentary question, Sir James Grigg has 
revealed that 70 per cent of all officers over 55 years of ag 
are being retained as a result of the recent Army Command 
Instruction imposing a comb-out. 


* 


The post-war credit of 6d a day for men in the armed 
forces will be exempt from income tax. 


* 


Total casualties in the armed forces of the British Empute 
in the first two years of war were, according to a parliament 
ary answer. 48,973 killed, 46,363 wounded, 58,458 prisonefs 
of war and 29,756 missing, making a total of 183,550. 
this total, 14,687 were officers and 168,863 other ranks. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Loyalties or Royalties 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


April 17th 
“X7O longer will the management of foreign-owned 
overseas enterprise be able to assume that its respon- 
sibility is exclusively to its shareholders. On the contrary, 
if foreign investment is to continue it must recognise the 
responsibility which it has to the country of domicile and 
to the people of that country.” 

These sentences were written by an official of a large 
American corporation with very considerable holdings in 
Germany in a book published in the fall of 1940. The 
recent series of consent decrees secured by the Department 
of Justice under the anti-trust laws have created the im- 
pression that a number of similar firms have been so 
adequately fulfilling obligations to domestic stockholders 
and foreign sovereigns as to menace the vital interests of 
the United States. 

American participation in international cartels has been 
given a peculiar form by the existence, since 1890, of laws 
prohibiting ; 

every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, 

or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the 

several States or with foreign nations 
declaring it to be an offence 


to monopolise any part of the trade or commerce among the 

several States or with foreign nations, 

Because of these restrictions, American business men 
have not been able to take the initiative in the organisation 
and management of cartels. But they have been able to 
participate in their operation. The technique used has been 
that of patent agreements, whereby exchange of information 
with foreign firms was arranged, and understandings about 
where that information was to be used by the participating 
firms were included in the agreement. 

rhrough patent agreements, American connections with 
a number of German firms, outstandingly with the all- 
pervasive IG Farbenindustrie, have been operative for some 
years. By amassing evidence of the extent to which these 
afrangements constitute a restraint of trade—and of trade 
essential to the war programme of the United States—the 
Department of Justice has brought a series of indictments. 
It has secured a number of consent decrees from pro- 
minent .companies, whereby the companies agree to re- 
Organise their affairs in a specified manner without the case 
being brought to trial. 


Government Indictments 


In March, 1940, an indictment was brought against (and 
a consent decree subsequently worked out with) Bausch 
and Lomb, producers of optical goods, including range 
finders, bomb sights and so on, concerning the operation of 
the agreement made with Carl Zeiss and Company shortly 
after the close of the last war. This agreement went further 
than most. Bausch and Lomb paid royalties to the Germans, 
whether or not the article sold was patented, and including 
sales to the United States Government—thereby furnishing 
the Germans with United States procurement statistics. 
In May, 1941, a decree was obtained covering fertiliser 
nitrogen. On September sth, three decrees covered Bayer 
aspirin, Alba pharmaceutical products, Synthetic Nitrogen 
Products Corporation. This group attracted the first wide- 
spread publicity. The Bayer aspirin case concerned the 
Operations of Sterling Products Company, whose history 
dates back to the not-too-fragrant period of the Alien Pro- 
perty Custodian of World War I ; some of its present per- 
sonnel was formerly in that office. Negotiator of the consent 
decree was Thomas Corcoran, formerly of the New Deal 

itchen Cabinet, currently a corporation attorney in 
Washington ; allegations that its relatively mild terms were 
the product of political pressure were sufficiently persistent 
for the Department of Justice to hold a special press con- 
ference on the subject. 


In October, an indictment was brought against General 
Electric Company, Krupp and others, for restraint of trade 
in hard metal compositions and products. Mid-December, 
after Pearl Harbour, saw a considerable group of indict- 
ments brought mostly in the field of chemicals, and notably 
against the General Aniline and Film Corporation, formerly 
known as American I.G. Chemical Corporation, with a 
staff closely allied by ties of actual kinship to the key 
officers of I. G. Farben, of Germany. (Since the filing 
of this indictment the firm has been taken over by the 
United States Government and a new board of directors 
installed.) 


Standard Oil 


Most spectacular of the decrees to date is that concern- 
ing Standard Oil of New Jersey. Domestically, Standard 
Oil has been a popular symbol of the kind of manipulative 
capitalism against which the Sherman Anti-trust Act first 
expressed popular revolt. The original trusteeship, set up 
by the elder Rockefeller in 1882, was dissolved by court 
proceedings, only to reappear in 1897 in the form of a 
corporation (Standard Oil of New Jersey). It was prose- 
cuted a second time, and in 1911 dissolved into thirty-three 
independent companies—whose “ independence ” was com- 
mented on with grim satisfaction by Gary of U.S. Steel— 
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“you can’t unscramble eggs.” In an effort to keep the 
New Jersey chickens from coming home to roost, various 
of the other Standard Companies are currently running 
newspaper advertisements urging that they should not be 
confused with the indicted company. 

In addition to its background in American history, the 
New Jersey Standard Oil case attracts public interest, be- 
cause one part of the indictment (which, as a whole, deals 
mostly with petroleum products) discloses the fact that 
while Standard under a patent-exchange agreement, gave 
I. G. Farben the results of its research in butyl rubber, 
I. G. Farben, pleading interference by the Nazi Govern- 
ment, did not give Standard its results in buna rubber. 
At the same time, Standard attempted to slow the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber by other companies in this 
country. 

The relationship between these agreements and our most 
acute war shortage explains popular resentment at the letter 
sent from one Standard official to another on October 12, 
1939, describing a conference with I. G. Farben officials and 
containing the sentence— 


We did our best to work out complete plans for a modus 
vivendi which would operate through the term of the war, 
whether or not the US came in... . It is difficult to visualise 
as yet just how successful we shall be in maintaining our 
relations through this period without personal contacts. 

The intensity of feeling about American business dealings 
with the enemy is witnessed by the fact that three Senate 
Committees are now holding hearings related to the issue. 
Mr Thurman Arnold, head of the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice, and Mr W. S. Farish, president 
of the Standard Oil of New Jersey, have just given testi- 
mony before the Truman Committee. Senate Bill 52303 
expresses the aim of some Senators to open patents for 
use during the war, and perhaps institute a reorganisation 
of the whole body of patent law, and Senate Bill 2438 
proposes registration of all agreements made between 
American firms and foreign countries. 

Meanwhile, the companies have been making their side 
of the case as vigorously as the Department of Justice. 
The claim is made that the exchange of patents with foreign 
firms has made research and “ knowhow ” available to this 
country that would not .have been obtainable any other 
way. The companies are also making their case in the form 
of a counter-attack. Standard Oil meets the charge of dis- 
loyalty by laying the onus of foreign relations on the 
Government: 

So long as this country maintains normal relations with 
the rest of the world, the company must also carry on its 
operations in a normal manner. The company cannot consti- 
tute itself judge of the rights and wrongs of international 
problems. It cannot impose embargoes nor break them, these 
being the functions of government, not of industry. 

At the same time, the companies argue, not unnaturally 
perhaps, that action against their agreements is not a desir- 
able function of Government at this juncture. They stress 
the time of high officials required to prepare a defence 
against government indictment. They give as their reason 
for accepting consent decrees: 

We must settle this case at any cost as quickly as possible 
so that all our time can be entirely devoted to the defeat 
of the Axis powers. 

In the light of these developments, what of the future 
of international cartels, of the kind of world economic 
agreement in which firms of all the main industrial nations 
have participated? If the abuses connected with the prac- 
tices of the past have been sufficiently demonstrated what 
procedure is desirable from now on? The matter presents 
a major piece of agenda for economic government on a 
world scale. 


American Notes 


The Good Neighbour in Action 


The struggle between the Axis and the United Nations 
is mirrored in the internal policy of every Latin American 
republic. In all of them, if the Government is for democracy, 
the Opposition is for the Axis, and vice versa. Mr. Henry 
Wallace has even gone so far as to prophesy a German- 
inspired insurrection breaking out below the Equator, 
backed by German agents and covered by Axis and Japanese 
air and sea power. Perhaps this goes too far. The rela- 
tively ineffective armaments, the scattered populations 
and the great distances of the South American scene 


would play into the hands of a determined and 
ruthless Fifth Column. The United States Government js 
aware of all this, and is doing its utmost to press forward 
with a policy of good neighbourliness ar:d hemisphere de. 
fence. Arrangements are completed for joint bases in Brazil 
Although President Baldomir had to suspend the constity. 
tion and outlaw the Herrarrist Opposition in the Process, 
Uruguay, too, has provided facilities for joint air and naval 
bases. President Prado of Peru is just completing a very 
successful visit to Washington ; and the President Elect of 
Colombia will be the next distinguished visitor. At the 
same time, measures of economic solidarity are being worked 
out. South America’s chief problem springs, of course, from 
the disastrous disruption of foreign trade brought about by 
the war. The United States is, to a large extent, making 
this good by its massive purchases of strategic raw materials; 
but as usual shipping is the bottleneck, and U-boats are 
taking a steady toll of the very small shipping resources of 
the Latin American Republics. The United States is attempt. 
ing to mect this by continuing with its purchases and leaving 
the materials in store in the various countries until shipping 
space becomes available. To all this work of political ang 
economic collaboration, Argentina still holds aloof. There 
is even a chance that it will offer a terminus to the 
Italian Trans-Atlantic Airline, LATI, which has been 
turned out of Brazil. Argentina is the danger spot, particu. 
larly if a direct air-link with German Europe were to be 
established. It is no coincidence that a great many of the 
Axis agents, turned out of other states, are making their way 


there. 
* * * 


Transport Crisis 


The: strain on domestic transport is serious and certain 
to grow. Goods are beginning to pile up at plants for 
lack of transport. To cope with the problem, the Office 
of Defence Transportation has been given sweeping new 
powers, including control over all rubber-borne vehicles. 
Mr. Eastman, Director of the ODT, has the power to 
forbid pleasure motoring and, if necessary, to requisition 
private cars. The ODT will have the final word on the 
allocation of whatever amounts of rubber and petrol are 
found available for civilian consumption. The main causes 
of the transport shortage are the growing volume of war 
production and the necessity of conserving rubber and 
petrol. Carloads of railroad freight in 1941 were 16% 
above 1940, but this understates the expansion, for ton- 
miles increased by one-fourth, the result of transporting 
larger volumes of war goods over greater distances. The 
ton-mileage for the year was the largest on record, Freight 
carried by Class I lorries for the first six months of 1941 
was 30%, higher than the figure for the first six months 
of 1940. The reduction of coastal shipping has thrown 
new burdens on the internal transport system; and the 
recently completed inquiry into transport labour has dis 
closed a substantial man-power shortage. The consolidation 
of control over ali forms of transport in one agency was 4 
prerequisite to any adequate policy. ‘The new powers are 
already being energetically applied. Local carriers must 
cut their mileage by 25% by curtailing deliveries. Freight 
cars may not be used to transport lots of less than six 
tons. Tank cars may not be moved less than 100 miles 
without specific permission, unless they are transporting 
oil to the eastern seaboard. Grain shipments over the 
Great Lakes are prohibited to make room for iron ore cal- 
goes. The extension of petrol rationing seems likely to 
release transport facilities. Hours are being staggered 
spread rush-hour travelling. It is realised that an internal 
transport shortage is second only to the shipping shortage 
as a possible immobiliser of the war effort. 


* 7 * 


The Yardstick of Living Costs 

The concept of parity for farm prices, which has been 
an outstanding feature of the New Deal since 1933, may 
prove a major stumbling-block in any attempt to reduce 
the American standard of living in conformity with the 
decrease in supplies of civilian goods. The President has 
asked for legislation permitting farm price ceilings to be 
set at 100 per cent of parity, rather than 110 per cent ; but 
as parity prices increase with rises in the cost of living, farm 
ceilings will increase automatically, unless the cost 
living is frozen more successfully than seems likely at pre 
sent. On the other hand, President Roosevelt has said that 
increased wage rates, even to compensate for a rise in the 
cost of living, as in the shipbuilding wage negotiations, ar 
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incompatible with the national interest. This discrimisiation 
in the use of the cost of living to adjust incomes is unjust and 
illogical. ‘There are already some reports from the Middle 
West that there is a growing schism between farmers and 
e-earners. This is presumably due to exaggerated stories 
of high wages and short hours in war production; there 
appears to have been a highly organised campaign to spread 
suspicion of labour, particularly in the west. But if a strict 
control of wage rates is instituted—and legislation on this 
subject is still being urged, even by members of the 
Administration, like the Price Administrator—the shoe may 
be on the other foot. Unfortunately, this is an election 
year, and the political weight of the farmers is sufficiently 
eat to make any reconsideration of the concept of parity 
prices pretty well out of the question. 


* * * 


The Negro Semi-Citizen 


It is news—and good news—that the Navy Cross has 
been awarded by President Roosevelt to Dorie Miller, the 
negro mess attendant who, when* the first bombs fell on 
Pearl Harbour, raced up from his galley and manned one 
of the machine guns that, by Navy regulations, no negro is 
allowed to touch, It is good to hear that an AFL local 
branch has decided to let negroes work in San Francisco 
defence industries, and that Ford is now accepting negro 
apprentices. But these few swallows do not make a summer. 
The Navy still excludes all negroes from the service except 
as messmen ; prejudice is rife in the army, despite the 
excellent record of negro soldiers in the last war ; and dis- 
crimination against negroes in industry and Government 
service remains the rule, not the exception. It is not sur- 
prising that the 13$ million American negroes are 
“angry, resentful, and utterly apathetic about the war.” In 
spite of a Presidential order last year forbidding colour 
discrimination in defence industries, employers refuse to hire 
negroes. Prejudice is not confined to management ; white 
workers threaten to walk out when negroés are brought 
in; and 24 national and international unions, ten affiliated 
with the AFL, refuse to accept negro members. In March 
race riots were reported from Detroit over the admission 
of negroes to a Government housing project. Of the unem- 
ployed, 800,000, or 20 per cent, are negroes, although they 
make up only 10 per cent of the population. Where negroes 
are employed it is usually in menial jobs, such as waiters, 
cleaners or janitors, and even now they are given less 
opportunity to undertake training than whites. Of the 
§} million coloured workers in 1930, nearly 2 millions were 
in agriculture, generally as tenants and sharecroppers in 
the South ; 14 millions were in domestic service; of the 
million in industry most were classified as unskilled. As 
the manpower shortage grows, negroes will have to be 
increasingly used in industry and the Services, but making 
a virtue of necessity will not win the enthusiasm of those 
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who feel that this is a “ white man’s war.” Speaking about 
the Navy’s colour bar, Wendell Willkie recently derrounced 
it as “an injustice which makes a mockery of all our fine 


words.” 


* * * 


Dies Lives On 


The Dies Committee to investigate un-American activi- 
ties created in 1938 was extended for another year by a vote 


of 331 to 46. It will go down in history as the body which 


suggested that Shirley Temple and James Cagney were 
Communist fellow-travellers (an accusation subsequently 
retracted), Moreover, its activities are sinister as often as 
comic. Among the outstanding liberals whom Dies has 
tarred with the Communist brush are Mrs Roesevelt, Vice- 
President Wallace, Supreme Court Justices Murphy and 
Jackson and Secretary Ickes, as well as many other less- 
known, but equally sincere, democrats. The Committee has 
brought out “White Papers” and “Red Papers”; but its 
interest in Fascist groups has been listless compared with its 
enthusiasm for unearthing “Communists” in the New Deal. 
Chairman Fly of the Federal Communications Commission 
has testified that Dies is the most warmly praised American 
quoted by Axis broadcasts, and Representative Eliot declared 
“ The Dies Committee’s definition of ‘ subversive ’ is so fan- 
tastic as to defy belief. . . .” A vote against the Dies Com- 
mittee is a vote for responsible government. Congress has 
never passed a Dies-sponsored Bill ; but it is a pity that 
only 46 men could be found with the political courage to go 
on record against the Committee. 


Shorter Notes 


The Office of Price Administration has announced that 
the basic petrol ration, starting on May 16th along the 
eastern seaboard, will be three gallons a week per car. Five 
types of ration card will be issued, ranging from “ A” cards 
for pleasure driving to “(X” cards for essential workers 
such as doctors and nurses, who will receive unlimited 


supplies. 
. 


The use of iron and steel in 400 civilian products has 
been restricted, and after 90 days will be prohibited alto- 
gether. In effect, this will mean that iron and steel will be 
entirely reserved for war goods, and many plants will be 
forced to convert to war production. 


* 


Austerity note: The WPB has recommended to ice cream 
manufacturers that plants restrict their output to four grades 
for butterfat content, and that each grade be limited to 10 
flavours. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





. Canada and the United Nations 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


April 23rd 

TH Canadian outlook has transformed with the spread of 

Japanese aggression in the Western Pacific and into the 
Indian Ocean. Unlike Australia, Canada already possessed 
well-defined and known military and economic understand- 
ings with the United States before the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. Mr Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, said 
on March 14th: “I say on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment that we look to America as the paramount factor on 
the democracies’ side in the Pacific.” Canadian-American 
relations had already ripened to the stage in April, 1941, 
when Mr Mackenzie King could say: “The link forged 
ia the Ogdensburg Agreement is no temporary axis, formed 
by nations whose common tie is a mutual desire for the 
destruction of their neighbours. The Hyde Park Declara- 





tion is, I believe, a further convincing demonstration that 
Canada and the United States are indeed laying the endur- 
ing foundation of a new world order, an order based an 
international understanding, on mutual aid, on friendship 
and “good will.” 

These differences in relation to the United States have 
been thrown into sharp relief in Ottawa by the recent 
visit of the Hon. H. V. Evatt, Australian Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. Australia is now finding a new bearing in 
orientation to America. Canada grew up as an American 
nation within the British Commonwealth. The current 
phase of Canadian-American relations, dating from the 1938 
declarations of mutual assistance expressed by President 
Roosevelt and Mr Mackenzie King, and extending through 
the military agreement of 1940 and subsequent economic 
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understandings which have brought a steadily increasing 
measure of practical co-ordination, is part of a continuing 
policy. 

Throughout this period, Canadian war plans have been 
evolved on the thesis that Canada’s participation lies chiefly 
in the Western European theatre. It is a remarkable thing 
that, despite a joint defence treaty with Washington, despite 
the joint economic agreement of Hyde Park, and such 
practical working committees as the Joint Economic Board 
and the Raw Materials Board, the Canadian Army has been 
created solely as a force to operate with the British Army in 
the defence of Britain ; the Canadian Air Force has been 
built primarily for western Europe operations; and the 
Canadian navy has been developed mainly to jarticipate 
in the battle of the Atlantic. This is far from the global 
warfare theories expounded in Washington. 

The visit of Dr Evatt provided a convenient point at 
which to appraise the shift of Canadian war plans from 
the limited western European thesis, upon which they have 
developed, to the wider thesis of global war. In practice, 
the change can be noted in Canadian adherence to the 
centralised machinery of the United Nations now being 
created rapidly in Washington. Dr Evatt spoke of “tre 
higher direction of the war.” He said: “Central in these 
considerations are matters of supply, munitions and s! ip- 
ping which must be associated with the general strategical 
position of the United Nations . . . . Canada has fulfilled 
very heavy commitments to the United Kingdom and other 
countries. . . . I believe that we shall completely overhaul 
the present methods of pooling and allocation as between 
the Governments so that the strategic authority will itself 
direct the apportioning of munitions, supplies and shipping 
by reference solely to the supreme war requirement, that 
is, defeating the enemy in every crucial theatre of operation.” 


Ottawa and Washington 


Canada is a member of the Pacific War Council, and as 
a token of its faith, the Prime Minister attended a session 
of the Council in Washington in person the week efter 
Dr Evatt’s visit. The Canadian Government recently ap- 
pointed Major-General Maurice Pope as the permanent 
liaison officer for Canada in the premises of the UK-US 
Chiefs of Staff Committee in Washington. There is talk 
of seeking full membership in the Munitions Assignment 
Boards in London and Washington, and possibly in the 
joint shipping board as well, since Canada is producing a 
million tons of merchant shipping this year. The Dominion 
is proceeding with speed to assume obligations in the 
world hegemony of the United Nations. The views of Dr 
Evatt were received with warm approval in Ottawa. His 
request for Canadian assistance came as from one United 
Nation to another, rather than as from one Dominion to 
its sister. The willingness of Ottawa to submit the higher 
strategic decisions, by which the use of Canada’s resources 
will be determined, to the machinery of the United Nations 
obviously fulfilled all that Dr Evatt had hoped to find. 

That Canada’s resources of manpower and munitions 
should be openly recognised as at the disposal of the 
centralised councils beginning to operate in WasHington has 
not, in any way yet apparent, modified the Canadian plan 
of expanding its army in Britain. The belief is held in 
Ottawa that the western European theatre remains the best 
theatre of operations for Canadian land forces. There is no 
suggesion of organising expeditionary forces to any other 
war sector. Obviously, any pooling arrangement must take 
account of previous dispositions, and that leaves Canadian 
military plans as they were. Participation in the Washing- 
ton councils means at present, as far as Canada is con- 
cerned, the pooling of munitions. As far as relations with 
Australia are concerned, it means that Australia’s claim to a 
greater share of the Canadian munitions surplus will be 
determined in the light of strategy. That, as Dr Evatt 
made clear, is satisfactory to Australia. 


Madagascar 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
May 12th 
Most vital to Metropolitan France in normal times are the 
ports of French North Africa—Casablanca, Oran, Tunisia 
and Bizerta. Other important points held by France on 
world trade routes are the ports of Dakar in West Africa, 
Diego-Suarez in Madagascar, Jibuti in North East Africa, 
Saigon, Cam-Ranh and Haiphong in Indo-China, Papeete 
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in Tahiti (Oceania) and Fort-de-France in Martinique, 
Since the capitulation of France, the fate of Vichy Dakar 
has been a matter of deep concern to the United Nations 
and Latin America. Indo-China is dominated by Japan; 
Papeete in the Pacific owes allegiance to General de Gaulle - 
and the status of Martinique is now being reviewed by the 
two parties concerned—the US Administration and the 
French Commissioner of the territory. When the. Japanese 
laid open the Indian Ocean early this year, the fate of 
Madagascar was in the balance. If this, the third largest 
island in the world, had fallen into Japanese hands, it would 
have imperilled the life-lines of the United Nations. General 
Smuts declared early in February that “the greatest work 
which was open to us was to keep the Cape route open and 
to give swift passage to ships, thus keeping open the 
‘route to victory.” 

Madagascar almost equals in area France, Belgium and 
Holland. Separated from the mainland of Africa by the 
Mozambique Channel, the island stretches from Tanganyika 
in the north to the Transvaal in the south—a distance ‘of 
one thousand miles. The naval base of Diego Suarez, now 
occupied by Britain, in the north-eastern tip of the terri- 
tory, is 700 miles from Mauritius, 800 from Zanzibar, 1,500 
from the. Cape, 2,000 from Colombo, and 2,300 from 
Bombay. Including the dependencies of the Comoro archi- 
pelago, Reunion, &c., Madagascar has an area of 241,000 
square miles and a population of 3,798,000, of whom some 
25,000 are French and 15,000 Chinese. A seventh of the 
island is still under forest, and forestry products form a 
considerable part of its wealth. The majority of the popula- 
tions of Malayan stock, with Arabic and negroid admixture, 
live by agriculture and stock-raising. There are 3,590,000 
acres under cultivation, yielding rice, manioc, sugar, tobacco, 
coffee, cloves and vanilla; there are also 6 million cattle, 
about 500,000 pigs, and 2,000 ostriches, enabling the island 
to export substantial quantities of cattle and meat products 
and raw hides. 

The island produces and exports some useful minerals— 
graphite, mica, rock phospate, and precious and semi- 
precious stones. It leads the world in graphite production, 
followed by Ceylon, Chosen and Mexico. This mineral is 
used in making crucibles for melting metal alloys. Crucibles 
made of Madagascar graphite are reputed to be twice 
as strong and as durable as those made from the Ceylon 
material. The British blockade of the territory since July, 
1940, has prevented graphite shipments to the Axis. Exports 
of graphite by countries are given below: — 


(In metric tons) 
Ger- 
France U.K. many U.S.A. Japan Others Total 
1929... 6959 5,388 1,535 1,770 ss 366 =. 16,00 
1937 ... 2,830 4,199 332 1518 1,615 608 11,12 
1938... 3,742 4,225 612 1,627 1,667 621 12,500 


Madagascar exported in the three years 1929, 1937 and 
1938, 426, 611 and 626 metric tons respectively of mic. 
It is noteworthy that the United States is wholly dependent 
on India, Madagascar, and Canada for many grades of this 
mineral, which is of great value for the electrical industry, 
that are not mined locally. In 1939, US imports of mic 
from the island totalled 320,317 lb, and were 612,697 lb 
in the following year. The island accounts annually for 
6,000 tons of superior rock phosphates; in 1938, it ¢x 
ported 454,000 kilos of precious and semi-precious stones, 
one-tenth of which consisted of high-grade rock crystal, an 
important war material. Germany, was an important buyer 
of the finer varieties of the commodity. 

The island’s total exports in 1938 were valued at 819 
million francs, of which 78 per cent went to France. The 
most important customers were the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Imports for the same year amounted 
to 603 million francs, 75 per cent of which came from 
France, and the balance from the United States, Indo- 
China, the United Kingdom, and French India. They con- 
sisted of oil, steel, textiles, machinery and paper. 

Communications are fairly well developed. There art 
534 miles of narrow-gauge single-track railway linking the 
capital, Antananarivo, with the principal port of Tamatave, 
but the island has also 16,000 miles of roads suitable for 
motor-car traffic in the dry season. The roads cover the 
central plateau, and reach down the south and east coasts. 
Air services connect the important parts of the territory. 
There are a large number of natural airfields, and an aero 
drome at Tulear. The island has 36 Government wireless 
stations ; the one at the capital is a nodal point of the French 
inter-colonial network. Before the war, two French ship 
ping concerns regularly called at Tamatave, which has 4 
commodious and safe anchorage from April to Novembet, 
and berths for mail and coastal steamers. 
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Chile’s New Government 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 
March 23rd 


Tue President-elect, Don Juan Antonio Rios, who defeated 
the ex-Dictator, Carlos Abafiez, in the recent Presidential 
elections by a majority of over 50,000 votes, takes office on 

ril 2nd. He is a Radical, who intends to continue the 
work of the deceased President. His government is, how- 
ever, more likely to swing towards the centre, since he has 
a considerable backing from the Liberal Party, and while 
he received the vote of the Communist Party, he is a 
bitter opponent of its principles, and it is unlikely that it 
will have any say in the Government’s policy. 

Senor Rios has just published the names of his new 
Ministers ; they inspire confidence, and have had con- 
siderable experience. 

Their names, together with a short history of each, are 
given below : — 


Minister of Interior—Raul Morales—a Radical. A doctor 
by profession and a capable organiser. Ex-deputy. Was 
in charge of the new President’s electioneering campaign. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs —Ernesto Barros Jarpa— 
Liberal. Occupied the same post during the first Presi- 
dential term of Arturo Alessandri. A lawyer by profession. 
Formerly professor of law at the State University. 


Minister of Finance.—Benjamin Matte—Liberal. Farmer 
by profession. Only recently entered politics. 


Minister of Fustice—Luis Malaquias Concha—Demo- 
crat. Lawyer by professfon. Son of the founder of the 
Democratic Party. Ex-deputy and formerly Chilean Minister 
to Panama. 


Minister of Education—Oscar Bustos—Radical. State 
teacher by profession. At present head of primary educa- 
tion. 

Minister of National Defence.—Alfredo Duhalde—Radi- 
cal. Lawyer and farmer by profession. Ex-deputy and 
occupied the same post in the former Presidency. 


Minister of Development——Oscar Schnake—Socialist. 
Ex-Senator and candidate of the Socialists for the Presi- 
dency, but retired in favour of Rios. Ex-General Secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party. Occupied the same post in the 
former administration. 


Minister of Labour.—Leonidas Leyton—Democrat. 


State teacher by profession. At present chief inspector of 
State schools. 


Minister of Health—Eduardo Escudero—Socialist. Of 
the medical profession, and has held administrative posts 
in the Public Health Department. 


Minister of Colonisation.—Pedro Roblete—Socialist. State 


teacher by profession and ex-~Governor of a large agri- 
cultural province. 


Minister of Agriculture.—Remegio Medina—Radical. 
Formerly a deputy and Minister. Has had a wide experi- 
ence of public affairs. 


Minister of Commerce and Supply.—This Ministry has 
not been filled, but it is expected it will be offered to 
Pedro Alvarez, a Radical and mining engineer. 


Books Received 


Versailles : Twenty Years After. By P. Birdsall. 
Allen and Unwin. 350 pages. 15s. net. 


War and British Agriculture. By D. A. E. Harkness. (London) 
P. S. King. 109 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


On the Agenda of Democracy. By C. E. Merriam. (London) 
H. Milford. 135 pages. 8s, 6d. net. 


National Income and Its Composition, 1919-1938. By S. 
Kuznets. (New York) National Bureau of Economic 
esearch. 2 volumes. $5.00. 


The Structure of Nazi Economy. By M. Y. Swee 
1 : 3 zy. (London) 
H. Milford. 255 pages. 16s. 6d. net. 


Mining Year-Book, 1942. Compiled by Walter E. Skinner. 
(London) Walter E. Skinner, 20, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. 
Pages. 20s. net. 


Management and Morale. By F. J. Roethlisberger. (London) 
H. Milford. 194 pages. 11s. 6d. net. 


(London) 
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German Europe 


Technocracy tor War 


Two events mark far-reaching .changes in Germany’s 
economic organisation. Professor Speer, Minister for 
Armaments and Munitions, has set up an Armament 
Council (Ruestungsrat); and Dr. Funk, Minister for 
Economic Affairs, has begun the amalgamation of the 
regional bodies of the so-called self-governing economic 
organisations—that is, the chambers of commerce and 
industry, the chambers of independent artisans, the district 
economic chambers, and the district organisations of the 
industrial federations. In all, 111 chambers of commerce 
and industry, 71 chambers of artisans, 27 economic cham- 
bers and an unspecified number of district organisations of 
the federations will be combined into 42 Gau-Economic 
Chambers. Both Ministers explain the reorganisation as 
a simplification and concentration largely designed for the 
benefit of private industry; which had been hampered by a 
cumbersome system of allocating raw materials. 

The regional bodies of the self-governing organisations 
will be virtually amalgamated with the District Economic 
Boards of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. Goering’s 
Four-Year-Plan Bureaux, responsible for long-term 
economic planning, temporarily lose all importance. The 
Wehrwirtschaft and Armament Department of the High 
Command of the Wehrmacht sacrifices its independent posi- 
tion by sending its representatives into the new Armament 
Council; and the District Defence Committees merge with 
the District Economic Boards of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. Outside the armament industry proper, the Central 
Boards of the Ministry of Economic Affairs remain 
responsible for the allocation of raw materials, One 
important goal of the reform is the creation of ‘clear-cut 
regional responsibilities. Within the boundaries of each of 
the 42 Gaue, there will be one political, one economic and 
one military centre. The political Gauleiter has supreme 
powers ; labour dictator Sauckel significantly appointed the 
political Gauleiters as his regional representatives for the 
allocation of manpower. 

The main object of the reforms is to relieve the central 
organisations from direct contact with the single industrialist 
or company. The single industrialist, on the other hand, 
is relieved from having to report to half a dozen different 
regional bodies. Hitler’s “decree for safeguarding the 
armament industry” aims at restoring personal initiative, 
which means, not capitalist initiative, but technical initia- 
tive. In other words, private industrialists, or rather their 
production engineers, may use the raw materials and labour 
allocated to them as they think fit, but heavy penalties 
threaten anybody who makes false reports about his de- 
mands for materials and labour. The system of fixed prices 
for armaments and the new Excess Profits Tax are another 
part of the same process of simplification. 

The implications of these may be clearer if the career 
of Professor Speer, the armament dictator and president of 
the Armament Council, is considered. Professor Speer is 
only 37 years old. He studied architecture and had been 
assistant lecturer at the Technical College in Berlin when 
he joined the Nazi Party in 1931. His first actual work 
was a commission for the Party. Subsequently he made 
the designs for Party buildings and for the rebuilding of 
Berlin. He has always treated private industry, traditional 
economic organisations and principles with supreme con- 
tempt. The few articles published by him show that he 
considers economic problems from the point of view of a 
““technocrat.” His main aim now is to give the engineer 
and designer the place they deserve in production. In other 
words, Professor Speer holds that the engineer is always 
right and the administrator, the manager and the accountant 
are always wrong. 

Acting on these convictions, Professor Speer now divides 
the armament industry according to the different articles 
that are manufactured for the Wehrmacht. Each of the 
most important articles, for example, tanks, aircraft, guns, 
etc., are organised by “head committees,” divided into 
sub-committees. These committees are exclusively com- 
posed of engineers. The head committees receive the 
orders from the Wehrmacht, subdivide them to the factories 
and control the execution of the orders. Their activities 


are directed towards rationalisation in general and towards 
confining the manufacture of one article to one factory. 
Professor Speer thinks that the rationalisation effected may 


increase production by some 10 to 25 per cent. It is openly 
admitted at the same time that fresh reserves of manpower 
and material are no longer available. Economy in materia) 
and more efficient production are the only means of 
increasing output. Stripped of Nazi phraseology, the new 
organisation is the nationalisation, as well as the rationalisa. 
tion, of Germany’s entire armament industry. 


* 


The Reichsbank.—The Reichsbank’s total turnover jp 
1941 exceeded the 1940 figure by 26 per cent. Greater finan. 
cial liquidity and the increased use of bills in financing the 
costs of war are reflected in considerable increases in certain 
items. The most important assets have moved as follows :— 


(In million Reichsmarks) 


1939 1940 194] 
Ey aaa ak ps daw aan 70 ‘8 70-8 708 
Foreign exchange....... 224 -5 40 -9 34:3 
Bills and cheques .!.... 11,209 -9 15,389 -6 21,648 -9 
5 655064040055 30-0 38 -0 318 


Bills and cheques have thus nearly doubled in two ful] 
years of war. Correspondingly there has been a particularly 
heavy expansion in notes in circulation. 


(In million Reichsmarks) 
Bank Rentenbank Total 


Notes Notes Currency 

August, 1939......... 10,907 377 12,949 
December, 1939 ...... 11,798 957 14,502 
ee 14,033 1,102 16,770 

= ae 19,325 1,124 22,313 


During 1939 and 1940 more notes were required partly 
because of the incorporation of conquered territories ; the 
increase in 1941, however, is definitely the result of war- 
time economic and financial tendencies. 

The policy of cheap money has been consolidated during 
the year. For credits obtained from the Reichsbank, the 
Government paid only 1.77 per cent on the average ; and 
private banking and insurance companies adjusted their 
business activities to the lowered rate of interest. 


* 


Textile Fibre.—Snia Viscosa, the leading Italian manvu- 
facturer of artificial textile fibres, estimates that world output 
of rayon increased from 522,000 tons in 1940 to 588,000 
tons in 1941, or by 13 per cent. World output of cellwool is 
estimated to have risen to 672,000 tons, compared with 
612,000 tons in 1940. According to the report of Snia Viscosa, 
Germany and Italy are still the leading manufacturers of 
artificial textile fibres. In 1941, Italy and Germany manv- 
factured 44 per cent of the total world output of artificial 
textile fibres and 76 per cent of the total European output. 

In Germany, the reorganisation of the textile industry is 
continuing. After the formation of the Reichsvereinigung 
Chemical Textile Fibres, a Co-operative for flax and hemp 
has been set up. The peculiar relations between growing, 
processing and manufacturing these fibres had led to the 
foundation of a separate Co-operative which combines agri- 
cultural and industrial organisations. The new Co-operative 
will regulate the cultivation of flax and hemp and will be 
responsible for all marketing and manufacturing affairs. 
The Control Board for Clothing recently prohibited the 
manufacture of clothing from paper tissues. At the same 
time, a great number of clothing articles have been declared 
as unessential, which means that their manufacture }s 
prohibited. 


Coal Rationing.—The present system of rationing 
household coal is relatively simple. The local and district 
Economic Departments (Wirtschaftsémter) are supplied 
with coal, coke and briquette quotas. These quotas are fixed 
for a period of twelve months, beginning in April, by the 
Coal Board in collaboration with the Reichsvereiiguns 
Kohle. The supplies are distributed to the coal trade agains! 
the delivery of coal forms filled in by households. In these 
forms, the number of rooms and persons and the actual 
consumption is stated. The, retailer then supplies th 
customers registered with him according to .quantities 
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available. Each economic Department regulates the dis- 
tribution of coal according to local conditions. Usually 
there are five categories of consumers provided for: house- 
holds using single stoves ; centrally heated houses ; public 
buildings, schools and hospitals ; farms and other agricul- 
tural establishments; and small industries. Consumers are 
not entitled to a quantity of coal estimated on any point or 
coupon -ysterm., In fact, the present German scheme 
works because consumers are not entitled to any ration at 
all; they take what they are given—quite arbitrarily. 

Coal rationing was introduced in September, 1939, on 
the basis of a household coal card. Consumers registered 
with their retailers and were entitled, on the average, to 
go per cent of consumption during 1938-39 ; actual supplies 
were much smaller. During 1940-41, a points system was 
introduced. One point was equal to one cwt. In April, 1941, 
the points system was scrapped. The economic 
Departments were given full power to regulate the dis- 
tribution of coal according to the conditions prevailing in 
the district. During the winter of 1941-42, the coal shortage 
was again acute, and the rationing of gas and electricity was 
discussed. The industries were unable to find a workable 
system, and the economic Departments simply decreed 


Russia 
The Role of Guerillas 


For the second time in this generation, Russia has been 
experiencing guerilla warfare. The civil wars of 1918-21 
were essentially waged by partisan groups. The old 
Czarist army had disintegrated, and the setting up of the 
Red Army proceeded slowly, under enormous difficulties. 
Lack of cadres, loose discipline and primitive weapons 
accounted for the fact that, at its inception, the Red Army 
itself was more like a guerilla organisation than a regular 
force. In addition, the peasantry showed a preference for 
partisan forms of warfare until the very end of the civil 
wars. The tradition of that period of guerillas still exercises 
a great influence. The number of those who started their 
military career as members of partisan groups is still con- 
siderable among the Soviet officers’ corps. It was precisely 
from among partisans who distinguished themselves in 
action that most of the pupils of the Soviet military 
schools were drawn after 1921; and though they may, in 
the meantime, have acquired a normal military education, 
they have not yet forgotten the methods, devices and 
general atmosphere of their first military experience. Old 
partisans could also frequently be found among civilians. 
People who in their youth took part in the civil wars are 
now in their forties; and they have rendered great service 
as instructors, organisers and fighters. 

There is, however, one fundamental difference between 
the guerillas of 1918-21 and those of 1941-42. The former 
fought almost independently, and they had very rarely any 
connection with a regular force. The role of the later 
guerillas has been less independent, and their success or 
failure has in most cases depended upon the degree of 
their co-operation with the regular army. In fact, the ups 
and. downs of the guerilla movement of this war have 
roughly corresponded to the changing fortunes of the 
“normal” front-line fighting. Reports and hints in the 
Soviet Press suggest several stages. In the initial phase 
of the war, the call to partisan warfare did not fall on deaf 
cars. But the movement, improvised as it was, lacked 
cohesion and direction. In most cases, the groups were 
Organised im a very loose manner and what was at that 


time called guerilla warfare actually consisted rather of 


individual acts of sabotage. The rifle was the partisan’s 
main weapon; but very frequently he had to rely on more 
Primitive implements of war. As the actual front-line 
shifted eastwards, partisan groups, left far behind in the 
rman rear, gradually found themselves in ever greater 
difficulties. The conquered areas were policed by enemy 
detachments; civilians found carrying arms were punished 
with death; contact with regular army units was cut off; 
and the single-handed struggle of guerilla bands grew 
more and more hopeless. The final stage of the Red 
Army’s retreat seems to have been the least entouraging 
one for the guerillas. The peasants saw the confusion and 
despondent mood of retreating detachments; and these fre- 
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that no consumer was. allowed to use more gas and elec- 
tricity than before. Heavy penalties were imposed if meter 
readers reported greater consumption. The use of addi- 
tional electric radiators and the use of gas cooking stoves 
for heating purposes was prohibited. There is no precedent 
in the German scheme for Britain, because only in a totali- 
tarian state could the consumer be placed so completely at 
the mercy of officials and the industry. 
* 


Accident Insurance.—The state accident insurance 
system, which was confined to industries, has been extended 
by decree to the small shops of the independent artisans, 
to employees in the banking and insurance business and to 
domestic servants. The scheme now covers a great number 
of extra workers—roughly 5 millions—among whom acci- 
dent risks are relatively small. The decree will therefore 
considerably increase total contributions ; and this seems 
to have been the main object. The greater part of the 
accumulated - capital of the social insurance schemes is 
immediately invested in Reich loans. As usual, private 
insurance companies reveal congern about the extension of 
state insurance. 


at War 


quently affected their own morale. Towards the end of the 
autumn, guerilla activities were at their lowest in the 
countryside. But they still assumed very large proportions 
in the East Ukrainian industrial centres; and the Donbass, 
which was famous some twenty years ago for its record in 
guerilla warfare, once again came into the limelight. 
Partisan groups played a very vital part in driving the Ger- 
mans out of Rostov. 

But the real revival of guerilla warfare came during the 
winter. The halting of the German advance restored the 
spirit of the regular units, and this acted as a stimulant 
to the partisan movement. The subsequent Soviet advance 
made it possible to re-establish steady contacts between 
the army and the towns and villages in the German rear. 
The arming of guerillas was facilitated by the quantities 
of arms and munitions left behind by the retreating Ger- 
mans. Repofts in the Soviet Press reflect to some extent 
the fluctuations in guerilla warfare; and it was during the 
winter that reports of partisan activity became very 
prominent. Most of them related to the northern and 
central sectors of the front. It was claimed that groups 
fighting in the north succeeded in maintaining close contact 
with the defenders of Leningrad; regular meetings and 
conferences between army commanders and guerilla leaders 
were said to have taken place. Letters from guerilla groups 
to Stalin appeared in the papers. They spoke.of large 
“ pockets ” controlled by the partisans in the German rear, 
and mentioned instances of localities where the local Soviet 
administration was still working in its normal manner. 

A recent article in Pravda summed up the latest stage of 
the development : — 


The experience of ten months has taught the Soviet guerillas 
a great deal . . . groups are now operating instead of isolated 
individuals ; and these groups have grown into detachments, 
battalions, regiments and brigades. . . . Inspired by the winter 
offensive the guerillas have acquired a stronger organisation. 
. . . Now they have not only rifles ; they possess machine guns, 
automatic rifles, mortars, anti-tank guns and in some places 
artillery. 


It is, of course, difficult to say whether these standards 
of organisation and equipment have really become typical 
of the bulk of the guerillas. It is perhaps more likely that 
the position varies from place to place and that discrepan- 
cies are great. But it is certain that in some cases the 
guerillas have reached a degree of organisation which gives 
them much of the coherence of normal army detachments. 

The partisan movement now seems to have reached a 
peak. If the Soviets manage to stabilise the present front, 
or even to move it forward, the guerillas are most likely 
to become a first-rate asset. They may act as the army’s 
advance guards, and render such invaluable services as 
cutting communication lines, blowing up munition dumps, 
raiding enemy headquarters. A new Soviet retreat, on the 
contrary, would greatly reduce their réle and probably lead 
to a gradual withering away of their activity. Even then, 
the guerillas would give trouble to the enemy and act for 
some time as an important drain on his policing forces. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Manpower and the Stock Markets 


HE Minister of Labour was recently asked in Parlia- 
ment whether he had considered the possibility of 


closing the stock exchanges, and Mr Bevin replied that he | 


had “the matter under review ” with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Perhaps Mr Bevin meant no more than that 
the possibility had not been overlooked, or that some plan 
of telescoping was being considered. But a good deal more 
has been read into his reply; and it may be opportune 
to point out that to close th@stock markets is not the simple 
matter that some people appear to believe. It is, of course, 
true that other markets have been closed, or their functions 
reduced to a minimum. But, in these cases, the Govern- 
ment has taken over the whole business of purchase and 
distribution—and even so finds it worth while in some 
caseg to maintain the market machinery in being. Those 
who suggest that the stock exchanges are redundant, seldom 
consider the question whether some alternative machinery 
would not have to be created. 

It must be admitted at onte that some of the important 
functions of the stock market have disappeared under the 
régime of closed economy, or have been rendered un- 
necessary by other developments of Government policy. 
Thus, the market no longer helps to adjust the balance 
of overseas payments—except through the sale of holdings 
to non-residents—or to secure new capital for industries. It 
is also true that virtually the only new investments avail- 
able are the Government’s own issues ; and these are placed 
without the assistance of the market, except in the very 
humble capacity of agents for applications. 

There remain, however, two important functions which 
the market still performs. The first of these functions rs 
the need for disinvestment in certain circumstances. One 
of the arguments most frequently heard in favour of closing 
the markets is, of course, that people with capital use them 
to sell securities in order to maintain their standard of 
living in face of heavy taxation, designed to reduce ex- 
penditure ; and, clearly, any expenditure which tends to 
weaken the war effort ought to be forbidden. But to block 
sales of securities would do nothing to differentiate between 
outlays which are desirable and those which are not. 
The sale of securities is necessary in war time to some 
individuals, as well as to some enterprises, just as dis- 
investment is to the country as a whole. The simplest way 
of checking undesirable expenditure is the direct method of 
limiting supplies, and restricting individual outlays on 
commodities and services. 

In the context of wartime taxation and costs, there are 
obviously a number of occasions on which dissaving may 
be necessary. The payment of death duties is, perhaps, 
the most cogent case from the standpoint of the Ex- 
chequer, which would scarcely care to take over in payment 
a mixed packet of its own bonds, industrial equities, - land 
mortgages, and house property. Sickness, unemployment, 
compulsory change of residence, war damage, or other 
essential repairs, are other examples. In the absence of a 
market, the State or the local authority would have to 
charge itself with the duty of providing relief for a whole 
new class of applicants; and it is not improbable that thi» 
duty aione might call for a labour force greater than the 
7,000 to 9,000 who, it is estimated, are at present employed 
exclusively on Stock Exchange business. 

In passing, it is perhaps as well to point out that a 
prohibition of dealings in any one substantial section of 
securities, while they continue to be permitted in other 
sections, is likely to defeat its own object, since it would 
simply concentrate realisations upon the sections in which 
business remained possible. Moreover, it would raise the 
fear that the prohibition might be extended ta other 
sections, and so would drive those who set a high value on 
liquidity more and more into holding cash instead of 
Government securities. It is also very problematical wheth-r 
there would be any considerable saving of labour under 
such a system of restrictions. 

The second main function of the stock exchanges in 


wartime is the provision of the best facilities possible for 
the adjustment of investment portfolios ; and it has been 
estimated by one authority that as much as 9o per cent 
of all investment is undertaken by custodians of capital 
on behalf of others. Even if it is felt that the private in- 
vestor acts in a capricious manner, and often against his 
best interests, it remains the fact that most investment js 
undertaken with a definite object in view, and the invest. 
ment portfolio is arranged accordingly. The balance 
achieved when the portfolio is originally made up may be 
disturbed at any time by a great variety of events, rang- 
ing from a bad season or an alteration in the law to 
a change of Government or the outbreak of war. If it were 
forbidden to make adjustments to meet these changes, the 
private investor would feel that it was a flagrant inter- 
ference with his rights, while the custodian—trustee, finance 
director of an industrial concern, or investment department 
of bank or insurance company—would be placed in a posi- 
tion in which he was unable to carry out his duties. If any 
doubt is felt about the call for these services, some answer 
is perhaps provided by the fact that throughout a large part 
of 1941 the number of bargains marked on the London 
exchange was substantially in excess of the number two 
years before, and that between end-July, 1939, and end- 
April, 1942, The Actuaries’ Investment Index showed rises 
in value from 118.0 to 146.9 in 2} per cent Consols, and 
from 119.1 to 141.8 in home corporations, against a two- 
point fall to 59.4 in industrial equities. 

If the stock exchanges could have been persuaded to 
provide statistics of turnover under a few main sub-heads, 
it might have been possible to give still more substance to 
this argument. It is, however, evident that, after all profes- 
sional operations have been excluded, there has remained 
a very general demand for opportunities to adjust port- 
folios, and it can scarcely be doubted that to have with- 
held this service would have caused both suffering and 
discontent, It is, of course, always the case that the bulk 
of the total business occurs in the Consol market, and it 
would probably not be an exaggeration to say that the 
turnover there has been of the order of £10 millions per 
working day. It would have been much higher but for the 
fact that, with a few minor exceptions, all issues of Govern- 
ment securities have been made without using the machinery 
of the market, while most of the securities are in a form 
which either does not permit of exchange, or offers little 
attraction to any but institutional investors. People do not 
pay for these facilities without believing that they extract 
a solid benefit from them, and it is scarcely possible to 
remove the marketability of securities, which is one of their 
great attractions, without providing alternative machinery. 

There remains the question whether there is any truth 
in the contention that the exchanges employ unduly large 
numbers of men. Unfortunately, no figures are available 
for the Associated Stock Exchanges or for the PBSE. But 
there are recent statistics for London, which, judged by 
membership, is responsible for 73.5 per cent of the stock- 
broking and jobbing of the whole country—excluding a few 
small outside institutions. In December last, when the 
general call up for the services was still short of the forties, 
the total numbers, male and female, members and em- 
ployees of all sorts, in London was 5,690 compared with 
14,000 before the war. Of this total, almost one-quarter 
were replacements, presumably by less skilled people ; there 
has been very considerable dilution. It included 4,557 men 
and 1,133 women. Of the former, 280 were of military 
age, and under 41, and had not been rejected for the Forces. 
Of the latter, 273 were between 20 and 30 years of age. 
There has since been a further review, in the light of 
later manpower requirements. Meanwhile, the employees 
of the Stock Exchange itself had fallen from some 400 to 
around 175, with considerable dilution. Further, out of 778 
firms in August, 1939, 110 have been closed or taken over, 
while a further 116 are the subject of partial amalgamations. 
The latter constitute an ingenious method of saving over- 
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eads—not for the most part in personnel—while making it 
‘ble for the individual to retain something of his good- 
will, even when he leaves his business to join the Forces or 
to assist the Government in other ways. There was, and is, 
no block reservation for stockbrokers or their clerks, and 
gpecial reservations were comparatively few. 

When it is considered fhat this contraction has been 
achieved in face of some expansion in business, of the sub- 
stitution of daily for fortnightly settlements, of the absence 
from London of many companies, and of the plethora of 
Government forms, it is doubtful whether there is much 
room for any considerable telescoping. Further, with the 
price of the service rendered fixed, and competition 
keen, there is at all times every inducement to econo- 
mise in labour, insofar as that is consistent with good 
service. 

So far as figures are available, the members of the London 


The 


HE recently issued reports and dividend declarations of 

British banks operating in the Far East reflect all too 
clearly the inroads which Japan’s conquests have made 
on their current and prospective earning power. These 
banks have been among the brightest jewels in the crown 
of Imperial investments. Their published and distributed 
profits are but a partial and meagre measure of the con- 
tribution they have made to this country’s balance of 
overseas payments. By tradition the Eastern banks have 
been managed and financed on exceptionally cautious lines. 
They have “ploughed back” a far greater proportion of 
their profits than they have distributed to shareholders ; 
the greater part of this addition to their capital resources 
has found employment in sterling securities, and the conver- 
sion and investment operations involved have contributed 
as direct—and, probably, as substantial—an item to the 
national income from overseas investments as the dividends 
paid by them to British shareholders. A substantial part of 
the salaries paid by the Eastern banks and the bulk of their 
lavish pensions have been remitted to this country and 
spent in it. 

The loss of the profits which have made these dividends, 
investments, and remittances possible is not merely threat- 
ened; it is taking place. With Japan in occupation of the 
treaty ports and concessions in China, of Hongkong, Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies and Burma, the Far Eastern banks 
have been bustled out of the richest of their spheres of 
activity. The extent of the reduction in current earning 
power varies with each bank and may roughly be measured 
by the proportion of their respective branch offices now in 
enemy territory. The following table shows how the different 
banks have fared in this respect and gives the latest com- 
parison of dividends. 


In 
Total Enemy Dividends 


Offices Territory 1940 1941 


Hongkong & Shanghai ... 42 36 £5 {2 10s. 

OS ae 48 37 10% ##78% 

Mercantile... . . ee 25 12 12%, 9%, 

EO eee 30 2 16% 12% 

ia eae wi cls 179 6 12%,* 12%* 

Eastern Lee eee ~ed tee wae Se 13 1 6% 44% 
* Financial year to June 30. 


The proportion of branches temporarily lost should not, 
of course, be used as a specific index of the loss of earning 
power. The events which began last December had to a 
large extent been foreseen, and the banks concerned had 
closed their commitments in the most obvious danger areas. 

Is was particularly true of China, where the disappearance 
of silver arbitrage and the heavy expense of forward ex- 
change operations had for some time past deprived the 
banks of their normal means of hedging open commitments ; 
these commitments had, therefore, been gradually reduced 
and the resources liberated remitted to this country and 
invested here. It should be added that the reductions in 
dividends shown in the table were in each case dictated 
by Prudence rather than by necessity. The means to main- 
tain distributions were unquestionably available, even if 
Measured by the profits actually earned during 1941. The 
fvents which led so rapidly to the loss of branches only 
began to unfold themselves during the last month of the 
year; and 1941 would, but for these events, have been one 
of the most prosperous in. the history of these banks. The 

artered Bank, for example, excluded from its published 
1941 profits, the second half year’s earnings of all branches 
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Exchange appear to have played their part at least as well 


as other professional and semi-professional bodies. It may 


be that the standard of service to clients will have to be 
further reduced, but this applies to other services too. What 
it is essential to recognise is that most of the services 
rendered are important, while the bulk of them could not 
be dispensed with for any considerable period without the 
provision of an alternative. In London, the total of boys 
and men, 46 and under, including 576 boys and rejects, 
was less than 2,000, and that of girls and women under 30 
less than a quarter of that figure. A real saving in manpower 
would no doubt be achieved by abolishing financial trans- 
actions altogether for the duration, but that is not a practical 
proposition. Such speeding-up of dilution or further reduc- 
tion in manpower as is desirable should be effected with 
the existing Government machinery, not by any special 
arbitrary action. 


Eastern Banks 


in enemy occupation at the end of the year. Yet, it showed 
a net profit of £352,865, or only £47,000 down on the 
bumper 1940 total. That course has, in general, been fol- 
lowed by the other banks—if only because no other pro- 
cedure could be followed because of the severance of com- 
munications with the offices concerned and the impossibility 
of getting information. In all cases, too, liberal provision 
has been made out of profits and hidden reserves to meet 
the contingencies arising out of recent events. 

Although there may be lean times ahead for their share- 
holders, these banks retain their potential financial strength 
and earning power unimpaired. British prestige in the Far 
East has slumped, and with it the local prestige of British 
banks. But the remedy is a military, not a banking problem. 
When the military position in the Far East has been re- 
stored, the restoration of the general prestige of British 
banks should follow almost automatically. But the problem 
of reconstruction for, say, a bank such as the Hongkong 
and Shanghai, which is so largely represented in territories 
overrun by the enemy, will present technical problems of 
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considerable difficulty. The Japanese are now endeavouring 
to liquidate the business of its offices entirely; the task 
of unscrambling the results of their efforts will obviously 
call for much patience and ingenuity. The confusion of 
the immediate reconstruction period is, moreover, bound 
to be much increased by the changes which the invader 
is making in the currency arrangements of the occupied 
territories. In Malaya, for example, the country has been 
swamped by counterfeit Straits Settlements dollar notes. 
There are, however, wider issues at stake. The Eastern 
banks must face a set of problems as fundamental as the 
military task of ousting the enemy. These problems come 
from the growing national consciousness of the countries 
which the banks serve; from the trend towards self 
sufficiency of certain of these territories, stimulated by the 
development of war industries ; from the disappearance of 
the free exchange markets in which these banks earned such 
substantial profits. The purely “ exchange” bank, designed 
essentially to serve the interests of external trade, and 
primarily of British trade, with the countries of the East, 
may be at a disadvantage. The Chartered Bank may well 
have been farsighted when, with its acquisition of the P. 
and O. Banking Corporation, it obtained an interest in the 
Allahabad Bank, an essentially domestic Indian bank ; and 
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political foresight has been shown by those banks which 

have recruited an increasing proportion of their Eastern 

staffs in the countries in which they are employed. This 

policy has been applied with considerable success in Indiy 

principally by the Imperial Bank, which is largely concerne; 

oe domestic Indian banking, but also by the Chartered 
ank. 

All the banks, in short, will probably have to identify 
themselves far more, in future, with domestic bankins 
developments in the countries where they operate. Even 
with a post-war relaxation of controls, it is probable that 
neither the financing of trade with the East, nor the 
attendant exchange operations will offer the glittering prizes 
that have been plucked from them in the past. This group 
of British banks should find it possible to adapt themselves 
successfully to the new conditions. They have acquired , 
knowledge of the areas they serve which no competing 
banks, local or foreign, can challenge. They may have sys. 
tained losses as a result of the war, but there are abundan 
reserves available to meet them. For all the problems and 
difficulties that beset them, the Eastern banks will have 
an important réle to play as long as Britain continues to 
trade with, and invest in, the rich areas in which they 
have grown such deep roots. 


Finance and Banking 


South Africa’s Sterling Bills 


The latest weekly return of the South African Reserve 
Bank to reach this country, that dated April 2 last, shows 
an unusual movement, namely, a jump from £446,994 to 
£5,111,547 in “ foreign bills discounted.” It may be assumed 
that the bills so described are sterling Treasury bills. 
On this occasion the increase in the sterling bill holding 
is approximately balanced by a fall in “other assets ” from 
£42,125,764 to £36,952,731. These “other assets” prob- 
ably include longer term sterling securities, and have risen 
from about £16,000,000 since the outbreak of the war. It 
is, however, in the increase in the gold held by the Reserve 
Bank that the main evidence is to be seen of the improve- 
ment in the Union’s balance of payments since the be- 
ginning of the war. Over this period,the gold reserve, which 
is still calculated at the former parity, has risen from 
£26,910,000 to £48,366,000, an increase which at current 
market prices represents about £42,500,000. It will be 
interesting to see whether the recent rise in the holding 
of British Treasury bills is an isolated operation, or whether 
it marks the beginning of a new policy regarding the 
use of South Africa’s substantial creditor balance of 
international payments. 

* * * 


Notes Still Going Up ° 

The position in the money market has become pro- 
gressively easier this week. The banks have been more will- 
ing buyers of bills than for some time past, and though the 
market obtained a 41 per cent allotment at last week’s 
tender for Treasury bills, against 37 per cent the week 
before, no difficulties have been experienced in taking up 
the additional bills to be paid for. The total bills taken up 
this week were £15 millions in excess of maturities. The 
banks’ payments on TDR’s were £25 millions against 
nominal maturities of £40 millions, but effective maturities 
are not believed to have been much in excess of the 
new TDR payments. The Bank return reflects the increased 
abundance of credit in a rise of £8,096,000 in bankers’ 
deposits, carrying their total to £126,550,000. This move- 
ment gains added weight from the fact that bank cash was 
depleted to the extent of £3,227,000 during the week by a 
further withdrawal of notes. This carries the note circula- 
tion to the new record of £78a,177,000. The expansion of 
the credit basis is in the main due to an increase of 
£10,485,000 in the banking department’s holding of Govern- 
ment securities. The reconstitution of this item, recently 
depleted by £50 millions when the fiduciary issue was in- 
creased, is thus proceeding at a rather faster pace than 
would seem warranted by the expansion in the circulation. 


* * * 


Clearing Banks’ April Returns 


The clearing banks’ returns for April disclose an excep- 
tional dispersion of movements in assets, occurring within 


a relatively stable volume of bank credit. Deposits were 
£9,594,000 higher on the month, and if allowance is made 
for a diminution of £12,622,000 in cheques being cleared 
and other items in transit, the true expansion in deposits 
appears to have been in the neighbourhood of £22,000,000, 
This movement reverses the seasonal contraction in deposits 
which occurred during the previous three months, when 
the customary deflationary impact of heavy tax payments 
was accentuated by the initial response to the offer of Tax 
Reserve Certificates and by the spurt in subscriptions to 
other Government issues during the Warships Weeks cam- 
paign. The outstanding movement among assets is a jump 
of £951 50,000 in bills discounted. In interpreting this 
movement it must be noted that the total outstanding of 
Treasury bills issued through the weekly tender increased 
by £15,000,000 over the period covered by the last two 
clearing banks’ returns and that, during April, the discount 
market syndicate was obtaining fairly generous allotments 
at the tenders. It should also be noted that the official 
agents in the market had bought large lines of April 
maturities in order to keep money abundant during March. 
The excess of payments for new bills over maturities in 
the hands of the banks and the market must, therefore, have 


























Apr. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. 
1941 | 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 198 
Capital and reserves ....| 140°2| 140-3} 140-3} 140-3 140-3 140°5 
Acceptances, etc......... 1049 lll-l1 106-9 101-5 | 102:0; 97% 
Notes in circulation ..... 1-4 1-5 1°5 1-5 | 1-5 | 15 
Current, deposit and other 
PN Sécétuewnncos 2,826 -6 |3,329 +1 | 3,221-8 | 3,084-6 | 3,071 -9 | 3,081 
Total liabilities ..... 3,075 -1 | 3,582 -0 | 3,470°5 3,327 -9 | 3,315-7 | 3,321] 
PT e¢hdtbinescasagesa 298-4 | 365°9| 330-2 317-8 | 347-3 3188 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit ....... 113-9 | 162-0] 133-7 | 120-3! 136°8 1242 
Money at call .......... | 137-4] 141-3| 117-6| 122-0! 1366) 1360 
SED van 3.0050 000% } 187-8 | 71-1] 157-0) 111-5 | 162-9| 2584 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 461-0 758-0 | 738°5 | 645-5; 475°5| 449% 
PONED 65ss0ebeec 819-7 998 -6 | 1,007-7 | 1,016 6 | 1,049 8 |1,0484 
Loans and Advances ....} 883-7 | 806-7 | 811-8 625-6 | 837-7 | 8212 
Investments in affiliated) 
BE Neo wn> sau snse 4 23-8 | 23-8 23-8 | 23-8] 23-8 23:8 
Cover for acceptances, | | | | 
premises, etc. ........ 149-4 | 1546] 150-2] 144:8); 145-3} 14) 
_ Total assets ceases | 3,075 +1 | 3,582-0 | 3,470-5 | 3,327-9 | 3,315-7 | 3,321 


been much greater during April than the £15,000,000 excess 
of total payments over total maturities of Treasury bill 
issued through the tender. 

* 


The counterpart to the increase in bills is provided in the 
main by a fall of £28,436,000 in cash and of £26,000,00 
in Treasury deposit receipts. The nominal TDR maturities 
in the period March 28 to April 25 (approximately covertd 
by the latest clearing bank returns) was £130,000,000. A 
large proportion of the nominal April maturities had beet 
previously encashed, hence the comparatively small declint 
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inthis item. Investments are down by £1,409,000, showing 
the March. return included the whole of the clearing 
panks’ own participations in Warships Weeks subscriptions. 


* x * 


ys and Silver Exports 


The United States Treasury announced towards the 
end of last week that it had banned the export of silver to 
the followifg European countries: Portugal, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Vichy France and its colonial territories. 
There has hitherto been no lack of evidence that the silver 
programme has produced a one-way stream of the metal 
which has swollen the US Treasury’s holdings of the 
metal to well over 3,000 million ounces. But this ban is the 
frst indication that the outcome of that programme met 
with the full approval of the American authorities, and that 
they were prepared to resort to the strongest measures to 
protect their immense holdings of the metal. This was 
certainly not the attitude of US Treasury spokesmen a 
few months before the entry of America into the war, 
when they admitted that the silver legislation had proved 
a fiasco and might, for all they cared, be wiped from the 
Statute book. The change of opinion symbolised by last 
week’s ban on exports is, in effect, a token of silver’s 
elevation from the position of a useless precious metal to 
that of a very essential base metal. The ban is intended, 
first, to prevent silver leaking through the sieve of neutral 
Europe into enemy hands. Secondly, it is intended to 
preserve the strategic reserves of the metal in the United 
States which, colossal as they may have appeared in the 
guise of a useless currency backing, are none too large 
in terms of the industrial uses to which they must be put. 


* 


The latest figure of US Treasury holdings is 3,280 million 
ounces held at the end of 1941. Of this total just over 
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Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
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New Zealand and at| Reserve Fund and Un- 
divided Profits, 1941 £3,967,500 
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Wales; Suva, Fiji; 
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% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 

% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 
London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


JOHN FORBES, Manager. 
SSS SS SD | 


business. 





1,500 million ounces are held as reserve against silver 
certificates. The balance is free to be used in the various 
industrial directions opened up by recent research, notably 
in soldering alloys and steel plating where silver can be 
used as an effective substitute for tin. Even the silver held 
against the outstanding silver certificates could without 
much difficulty be freed for industrial uses. One method 
would be to withdraw the silver certificates and replace 
them by Federal Reserve notes. Another would be to use 
the silver in such a manner as to make it still technically 
available to the Treasury for purposes of currency cover. 
These considerations, and all they imply, are a far cry 
from the customary obloquy levelled in the past at the 
US silver programme. That programme may have been 
based on a mixture of log rolling and misbegotten 
economics. It may have created monetary confusion in the 
Far East and have done damage to the cause of silver 
which its originators little dreamed of. But it has, as a 
happy incidental, created a record-breaking reserve of silver, 
‘ a metal whose strategic importance is of the first rank now 
that the supplies of tin available for the United Nations 
have been so sadly depleted. 


* * * 


Portugal’s Balance of Payments 


The only country in Europe which in this war has 
reaped the harvest of neutrality in terms comparable with 
the fortunate experience of all the neutrals in the last war 
is Portugal. It has benefited from the stream of refugee 
traffic between Europe and America, 
canalised exclusively through it and which brought in its 
train a rich though short-lived boom. in foreign exchange 
Of more permanent character has been the 
increased income derived from the export of certain strategic 
materials such as wolfram, for which the belligerents 
have been actively competing in Portugal, with the result 
that prices have soared to unheard-of levels. There have 
been offsets to these windfalls, and the war has inevitably 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
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OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


A complete banking service is offered in 
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the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
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interfered with the normal outlets for Portuguese produce 
and in particular with the sale of its wines in the British 
market. But, by and large, the account balances appreciably 
in Portugal’s favour, and as a result the country’s balance 
of payments has been exceptionally favourable since the 
outbreak of the war. The Portuguese authorities have wisely 
taken this opportunity of reducing the country’s external 
indebtedness. The report of the Portuguese National Debt 
Office for 1940 shows that during that year about two-thirds 
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of the external debt was extinguished. This was effected by 
the conversion in April, by which some £10,000,000 of th. 
sealed bonds were converted. The respective repatriatign 
of debt had in fact been taking place gradually by pur. 
chases of the sealed bonds in London, and this process ha 
been persistently continued since 1940. Though these bong, 
are now outstanding to the amount of £26,317,000, it 
confidently be assumed that only a small proportion of this 
total is outside Portuguese hands. 


Investment 


Consolidating the Ground 


As was felt might prove to be the case, the rise in the 
shorts last week was the prelude to a further considerable 
recovery in medium dated gilt-edged stocks, and to a less 
extent, in the longs and irredeemables. By Tuesday last 
the movement had lost much of its impetus, but in general 
the rise was about 3 to 4 point. At the new level, none 
of the stocks had touched a fresh high, but there are cases 
in which prices exceed the best recorded this year, or last, 
but not in both periods together. The following table sets 
out the range of movement and the latest prices for a 
number of these stocks : — 





| 
High | Low High | Low Close 
1941 | 1941 1942 | 1942 | May 13 























| 
Consols 24% at any time ........ 825 | T6h | 83% 824 823 
Consols 4% after 1957........... | 1135 1llg | 113% 
Conversion 34% after 1961....... | 106% 1053 | 106% 
War 34% after 1952 ............ | 106§ 1043 | 104 
Local 3% at any time ; ee 964 958 | %% 
Conversion 3% 1948-53.......... | 103$ | 101g | 102 
Funding 23% 1958-61..... a 954 934 944 
Funding 3% 1959-69 .... 5 Pe ee 993 | 1005 
Funding 4% 1960-90............ | 1164 fe | 114) | 114 
War 3% 1955-59.............006 | 1013 100 100 
————— i lS 





The improvement was accompanied by a considerable 
expansion in business in the Consol market, but, so far, 
most other sections have signally failed to participate either 
in the better prices or in the expansion of turnover. This 
is particularly true of British industrial equities, such 
business as called for any comment outside that in the 
Funds being in the more speculative sections. The general 
tene was, however, even firmer than of late and the general 
rise in the Funds further strengthens the basis for a more 
widespread increase in prices once there is any development 
to warrant optimism. While the ground is being consoli- 
dated for such an advance, it is not very easy to see whence 
there is to come the stimulus needed to set it in vigorous 
motion. There is no longer the prospect of important 
vesting orders, and a general rise will require to be backed 
by the normal expansion in investment demand. It seems 
not improbable that quiet conditions, with a firm tone, will 
continue until the shape of the spring offensive becomes 
visible. 

* * * 


A Doubtful Alberta Scheme 


There does not appear to be much hope for the bond- 
holder in a plan which is being advocated in some quarters 
for dealing with the defaulted bonds of the Province of 
Alberta. The idea is simply that a substantial cut in 
interest should be accepted in return for a guarantee of 
principal and interest by the Dominion Government, the 
interest rate named being 3 per cent. If this were done, 
the bonds would stand at a small discount, even if the new 
stock were long dated, and the bondholder would be well 
satisfied. There is, of course, nothing new in this plan. It 
has been mooted in connection with every Canadian default 
and it has always been shipwrecked on the rock of Pro- 
vincial sovereignty, complicated by local politics. Alberta 
was one of the Provinces which refused to accept the terms 
under which it was proposed that the Dominion should 
assume responsibility for Provincial debts. There is no 
sign of any change of view by Mr Aberhart, and this line 
of approach to the problem seems the reverse of pro- 
mising. There are, however, others, and, in view of the 
present prosperity of the Province of Alberta and the fact 
that it is advertising to the world at large, and Canada in 





particular, its need of capital investment, there is som 
hope that its rulers will not always remain obdurate jp 
the matter of reasonable treatment of its bondholders, 


x * * 


Coats’ EPT Liability 


Despite the many other factors at work, the decisive 
influence in reducing the revenue of J. & P. Coats from 
£1,998,699 to £1,744,637 in 1941 is shown by the chair. 
man, Mr J. O. M. Clark, to have been the incidence ¢ 
EPT. The company is particularly unfortunate in that x 
not only has a poor base period, but has also suffered a con. 
siderable decline in investment revenue from associated 
companies which is free from the tax. The year wasa 
difficult one, owing to restrictions at home and the pr 
gressive loss of overseas markets, but it appears that, despite 
these troubles, the total profit exceeded £3,000,000, which 
must be something like a record for the recent years. Th 
fact that the profit assessment for EPT is very differen 
from that for normal profit calculations, precludés, however, 
all but the faintest hope that the company will earn enough 
to restore the dividend to 10 per cent, while the wm 
remains at 100 per cent. In these circumstances, the board 
is right to resist those who would like to see dividends 
maintained out of the equalisation account, since there can 
be no doubt that liquid resources will be requfired once 
capital replacement is possible. The balance-sheet shows a 
rise from £3,802,368 to £4,461,755 in creditors, mainly a 
reflection of higher tax liabilities, while liquid assets ae 
up from £3,775,918 to £4,341,148. This is accounted for 
by a jump in stock of some £700,000, of which only pat 
is due to higher prices. Excluded from the above calculation 
are a rise of £340,000 in loans and advances to subsidiaries, 
and a fall of some £200,000 in debit balances with thes 
concerns. The increase in stock in trade has occurred despite 
the release of accumulated stocks to meet the Governments 
needs and relief granted to certain Lancashire spinner, 
whose holdings were exhausted. The good profit of the 
year is to be attributed in no small way to drastic limitation 
in the range of articles produced, and to simpler systems 
of selling, both administrative and operational. It is good 
to learn that some part of the consequent saving in dist- 
bution costs is likely to stick after the war is over. As to the 
outlook, the EPT cushion will presumably protect the pr 
prietors from any further fall in dividend, but Mr Clatk 
expressed the view that the company would have to rey 
on greater demands from the Americas to make up for 
falling revenue in other areas, including this country. Itis 
interesting to note, however, that he believes that clothes 
rationing may have the effect of increasing the demand for 
sewing cotton. The price of the £1 ordinary stock # 
34s. 13d., giving a yield of £5 4s. 1d. per cent, less tax, which 
suggests that no early recovery in distribution is expected. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Outlook 


Holders of the ordinary capital in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will find an explanation of the continued passing 
of the dividend, ybut very little to encourage them, in M 
D. C. Coleman’s remarks at the annual meeting. The & 
planation is the large amount of stock falling in over th 
next few years, doubts about the future of operatio 
and the conditions under which refunding will have to ta 
place. Evidently, it is a matter of holding a fair balance 
between the present rights of the equity holders and the 
more distant prospects. It is difficult to escape the condi 
sion that, in this matter, the board of the company is moft 
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tive than the general run of concerns. Whether 
are justified in their conservatism, only the future 
will reveal. Meanwhile, the immediate outlook is reasonably 
good. For the first quarter, there was an increase in net 
eamings from the railways of 17.2 per cent. Restriction on 
road transport will transfer a higher proportion of total 
trafic to the rails; the total traffic is likely to rise, but at 
, ower rate. Living bonus payments, tax accruals, and the 
iher cost of replacing stocks of materials will all raise 
costs, but a moderate increase in net railway revenue is 
ed for the whole year. Other revenue is largely de- 
ent upon steamship earnings. The assumption is, pre- 
sumably, that these will fall. Hotels are being closed in 
yiew of limitations on holiday travel, and, in the circum- 
sances, Mr Coleman refuses to make a forecast of net 
revenue. About the more distant outlook, there is little 
definite statement, but the implication is that existing 
conditions are entirely abnormal, both in the character 
of traffic and in the restriction on competition by road and 
waterborne traffic. How far traffic after the war will return 
to its pre-war character is a matter of guesswork, but road 
and rail conditions will, presumably, return to something 
like their pre-war state. It is perhaps these considerations 
that have persuaded the board to preserve cash resources 
to the utmost. 


Company Notes 


Babcock and Wilcox Earnings 


The preliminary statement of Babcock and Wilcox for 
1941 shows a reduction in the balance on profit and loss 
account from £717,347 to £616,021. These figures are before 
uxation which, including tax on dividends, required 
{451,058 in the previous year—after war damage insur- 
ance and staff funds. The payment on ordinary capital is 
maintained at Ir per cent, including a I per cent bonus, 
for the third year in succession, though it is probable that 
the cover is lower than the 14.9 per cent earned in 1940. 
Total profits in that year, at £885,029, were more than 
{£100,000 below the 1939 level, and it is likely that there was 
afurther reduction of the sdme order in 1941. Although it 
is clear that the concern was fully occupied last year—it is 
a leading producer of steam boilers and other heavy heaters 
—fising costs and stricter contract terms may have reduced 
gross earnings, and it is probable that EPT has played a 
dominant part. The total of available income has been 
adversely affected in recent years by the necessity of writ- 
ing off war losses in enemy occupied territory, and it is 
possible that the Japanese advance in the Far East may 
have forced the management to make further provisions in 
last year’s accounts. The £1 ordinary shares at 43s. 6d. ex 
dividend offer a conservative yield of £5 1s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds Lower Profits 


The full accounts of Stewarts and Lloyds for 1941 
show a decline in profits, after tax including tax on divi- 
dends, from £1,822,433 to £1,752,970. No doubt the neces- 
tity of meeting EPT at the full rate throughout the year 
is largely responsible for the fall. It is to be regretted that 
the form of the accounts is altered so as to conceal the 
Provision for War Damage premium, which took £150,000 
in the previous year. Depreciation is some £10,000 higher 
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at £581,279, but there is a transfer of £100,000 for special 
depreciation reserve. With other charges relatively un- 
changed, equity earnings are doWn from £884,930 to 
£785,481, falling below £1,000,000 for the first time since 
1936. Deferred stock and Liaison shares receive the custo- 
mary 124 per cent covered by earnings of 16.6, against 20.7 
per cent. By reducing the transfer to contingencies by 
£100,000 to £250,000, and crediting £85,754 from ARP 
reserve no longer required, it is possible to raise the carry 
forward from £182,689 to £192,875. 


Years to December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
Profit after all taxation...... 1,991,562 1,972,433 1,752,970t 
ara parla eee hse k.k ak 5S Fe 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Benefit and pensions ........ 95,532 99,838 110,249 
Beets Me, ORO BE ks sv kc cee 127,500 127,500 127,500 
DONO. 6.6 io dii Fides ces 539,790 571,734 681,279 
War Damage Premium...... — 150,000 — 
Preference Dividends........ 144,856 123,431 119,215 
Deferred Stock and Liaison 
Shares : 

"ES re 1,068,884 884,930 699,727 

WC a eaes tek dune eee 656,619 554,050 525,295 

NE a ik bcs caer ey 20-3 20-7 16-6 

WRG genase tnstgpanen 124 124 124 
Contingencies Reserve....... 500,000 350,000 250,000 
Camry SWORE. oo si ce cevcess 181,809§ 182,689 192,875* 


t After War Damage. 

{ Including £100,000 reserve for special depreciation. 

§ After debiting £90,000 to Pensions Reserve. 

* Including £85,754 ARP reserve no longer required. 

The chairman, Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid, is necessarily 
reticent with regard to the activities of the group. It is 
axiomatic that plant was employed to capacity last year, and 
the setback in profits is no doubt to be accounted for by 
the operation of cost factors and higher tax liability. The 
balance-sheet—the accounts unfortunately do not contain 
a consolidated statement—shows that, excluding inter-com- 
pany items, current liabilities exceed liquid assets by 
£140,049. At the date of the previous accounts, there was 
a surplus of liquid assets amounting to £227,660. Against 
this, there is an increase of £339,997 in net advances to sub- 
sidiaries, and one of £206,401 in shares and advances on 
capital account in allied and other companies. Increased 
liabilities include a bank loan of £1,000,000, while stock-in- 
trade is up by some £775,000, and debtors by £400,000, 
against which cash is lower by some £213,000. The bank 
loan is probably due in part to the tempo of payment for 
work on Government account. The fact that the dividend is 
unchanged tneans that Tube Investments’ receipts on the 
liaison shares are maintained. That company has just re- 
peated its interim for 1941-42, but Stewarts and Lloyds 
receipts from it were 20 per cent in 1941, against 233 per 
cent in 1940. The deferred shares of Stewarts and Lloyds 
stand at 45s. 3d., giving a yield of £5 10s. 6d. per cent, while 
Tube Investments ordinary at 81s. 6d. return £4 18s. 2d. 
per cent on the supposition that the 20 per cent dividend 
is unchanged. 

x * * 

Colvilles Report ; 
Since final prices for some materials supplied to 
Colvilles have still to be determined, neither actual profit 
nor tax iliability can be definitely ascertained. It is un- 
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fortunate that, in addition, the directors have decided to 
show estimated profits.only after tax and war damage. In 
1940 tax took £800,000, and the net figure appears to have 
risen, subject to the above qualifications, from £428,686 
to £603,196. As in recent years, £250,000 is provided for 
ordinary depreciation; the £100,000 transferred as before 
for special depreciation is not treated as a charge against 
equity earnings. On this basis, the available surplus is up 
from £113,936 to £294,634, representing 15.3 against 5.5 
per cent. The ordinary dividend is maintained at the 8 
per cent, paid in the four previous years, and the carry for- 
ward raised from £119,858 to £157,710. These results are 
indisputably superior to the general run of heavy industrial 
earnings in 1941. The accounts do little to elucidate the 
position, but it must be supposed that the clue lies in the 
relatively better EPT standard which Colvilles possesses 
The balance-sheet reveals the expected rises in creditors and 
debtors. Stocks are up from some £2,664,000 to £3,116,000, 
and there is a substantial rise in cash holdings from £171,000 
to £507,676. The directors have repaid £100,000 during the 
year, reducing the Insurance Group loan to £900,000. The 
total of depreciation reserve now stands at £2,350,000. 
Clearly, the position of the company is very strong. The 
£1 ordinary stock, at 20s 9d, yields £7 18s per cent. 


* * * 


United Molasses Accounts 


Full accounts of United Molasses for 1941 confirm the 
impression conveyed by the preliminary statement—dis- 
cussed in The Economist of May 2, 1942—that the group 
suffered a considerable contraction of business last year, 
and this was aggravated by heavy losses on molasses in 
the Far East. Trading profits of the company dropped 
sharply from £799,116 to £151,809, and although the 
fall was in part due to the transfer of the tanker fleet to 
the wholly owned subsidary, Athel Line, the company’s 
share of earnings of subsidiaries and other revenue rose 
only from £271,185 to £323,448. Since current tax liability 
is reduced from £485,000, exclusive of £140,000 for arrears, 
to £75,000, equity earnings, although nearly £200,000 lower 
at £301,949, representing 30.8 against 48.1 per cent, still 
provide substantial cover for the ordinary dividend, main- 
tained at 20 per cent. General reserve receives £100,000 
against £150,000 to contingencies and the carry forward 
is raised from £66,582 to £73,081. The chairman, Mr. 
F. K. Kielberg, points out that although the group has 
suffered heavy losses in Japanese occupied territory, fixed 
assets were written off by the end of 1940 and full provision 
has been made since then for remaining investments in 
China, Java and India. It is good news that tonnage lost 
up to 31st December had been more than made good. This 
is due to the acquisition of an interest, exceeding 90 per 
cent, in Tankers, reflected, in the consolidated statement 
in a rise of about £404,600 in the value of the fleet before 
depreciation, and as part cause of an increase of £914,000 
in holdings of gilt-edged stocks. The rise in the fleet valua- 
tion must be read in conjunction with an addition of almost 
£290,000 in ships rebuilding reserve, of which some £73,300 
is due from the Government tonnage’ replacement account, 
and the remainder represents the excess of insured value 
of ships lost during the year over their written down book 
valuation. A decline in debtors from £2,059,133 to 
£1,167,024 is an indication of reduced activity, but the fall 
in stocks of molasses is exceeded by increases in other com- 
modities. The excess of liquid Assets over current liabilities 
is very slightly lower on the year. The purchase of Tankers 
is reflected in the company’s balance sheet in a rise of 
some {1,080,000 in holdings in subsidiaries, and . this, 
together with a jump of £372,000 in holdings of Govern- 
ment stocks, has been financed by additional loans from 
subsidiaries, there being modest declines in stocks and 
debtors. The difficulty of replacing tonnage is the supreme 
problem for the immediate future, even in the context of 
reduced overseas trading, and the board is to be congratu- 
lated on having reached a temporary solution. The 6s. 8d. 
Ordinary shares at 28s. 3d. ex dividend yield £5 17s. 11d. 
per cent, less tax, on the 20 per cent dividend and 2} per 
cent tax free cash bonus. 


* * * 


BET Record Profits 


The preliminary statement of British Electric Traction 
for the year to March 31, 1942, shows total profits which, 
at £767,588 against £748,552, have again reached a new 
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record level, and continue an upward trend unbro 
1932-33. The statement completes the picture of the force 
of the group in the latest financial year, and provides ¢ 
summary indication of the progress of the wide section of 
the motor transport industry, in which BET is interest 
besides its holdings in electric supply and gas “aaa 
ings, As was to be expected, liability for income-tax pe 
EPT was higher last year, increasing from £81,661 to 
£105,750, and surpassing the previous highest provision of 
£104,709 in 1938-39. In the majority of cases, EPT has. 
probably, been met by the operating companies. The diyj. 
dend on deferred stock is maintained at the 45 per cent paid 
in the two previous years, and there is a surplus carried to 
undistributed profits of £8,434, bringing the total of this 
fund to £1,983,813. It is possible to estimate that equity ear. 
ings amount to £364,272, against £368,703, representing a 
rate of 47.1 against 48.3 per cent. The steady rise in total 
income, and the relative stability of surplus earnings achieved 
by BET, and the Tilling-BAT group of transport com. 
panies is Outstanding among the general run of industrial 
enterprise. The welcome initiative in using producer gas 
which permits operation on a commercial basis with con- 
siderable independence of the petrol ration, is on too small 
a scale to be of appreciable influence on profits until 
after the war. The £100 deferred ordinary stock, at £92 
yields £4 18s. 11d. per cent. . 


* * * 


Rio Tinto Reverse 


Although the Rio Tinto Company is able to record a 
45 per cent. increase in its net return on sales for 1941, 
receipts from interest and dividends are drastically reduced 
and only £175,316 of the peseta balance has been utilised 
against £441,776 in 1940. This balance must now be 
nearing exhaustion. The result is a decline in revenue of 
£275,764. Total expenses show little change, and although 
there is no special provision for taxes, against £200,000 
last year, it is necessary, after meeting the preference divi- 
dend, to take away £14,795 of the £58,393 added to the 
carry forward last year. The table below summarises 
revenue and expenditure for the past three years :— 


Years to December 3l1st 


1939 1940 194] 

f | f 

Revenue 7 
NEE on oweseeaee 224,194 86,213 126,397 
Peseta balance used..... 64,611 441,776 175,316 
Dividends and Interest 284,331 241,892 192,403 
ES DEN wits dinide da 573,136 769, 881 494,117 

Expenditure 

Administrative ......... 273,346 269,653 267,136 
Debenture service ...... 160,640 160,585 160,526 

Special tax provision...... a 200,000 a 
Preference shares ........ 81,250 81,250 81,250 
Earned for ordinary ....... 57,900 58,393 Dr. 14,795 

ES TE ts uk oo babs 0d 4's 4-4 5°35 oad 
Carey GirmOnd vac iis ices 509,720 568,113 553,318 


The continued decline in actual earnings is a reflection 
of the difficulties of the Spanish business, on the one side, 
and of the ill effect of EPT on the distributions of the 
Rhodesian copper interests. The directors are able to meet 
the preference dividend, but it is now over a decade since 
anything was paid on the equity capital, Of total assets 
of just over £7,750,000, some £3,700,000 are stated to be 
in Spain. The only substantial change in the balance 
sheet is a rise of some £109,500 in miscellaneous invest- 
ments, which has been financed to the extent of £40,752 
by reduction in cash and of £69,829 by a rise in creditors. 
The £5 Ordinary shares are quoted at 7%, a reflection 
mainly of the market’s valuation of the Rhodesian interests. 


e 
* * * 


De Beers Progress 


A further instance of the ill-effects of arbitrary and 
unconsidered action by Government Departments is 
afforded by the partial holding up of the accounts of De 
Beers. So far as these were sent to individuals they passed 
without delay, but the bulk supplies were held up. The 
result is that important information was disclosed sele¢- 
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tively and that most people are still without the full figures. 
Qn the basis of summarised statements which have filtered 
into the press, it is clear that a substantial improvement 
was realised last year. Total income, including sums re- 
jeased in respect of stores written off, if this item occurs in 
the later year, rose from £2,138,106 to £2,694,036. The 
tol of mining and other expenditure was sharply reduced, 
put there was a heavy increase in tax liability, which 
‘“umped from £150,000 to £503,000. Thus, the sur avail- 
for Gividends is increased from £1,279,534 to 
£1,153,894- The management have decided to bring pay- 
ments on preference capital up to date, with a distribution 
requiring a gross sum of £1,200,000, covering the eighteen 
months ending Decemer 31st last. This leaves £553,894 
inst nil, representing 17.4 per cent, for the deferred 
shares, which receive a payment of 20 per cent, the first 
since the 30 per cent distributed in 1937. The deficit of 
{82,500 is drawn from the carry forward, reducing it to 
(1,170,631. These results are very much better than could 
have been foreseen a year ago, when the elimination of 
preference arrears was generally regarded as the potential 
limit of distribution from 1941 earnings. The directors 
state that the sale of diamonds, both in the industrial 
market and as precious stones, has been extremely satis- 
factory. It has no doubt been assisted by hoarding pur- 
chases. The balance-sheet shows a decline in the surplus 
of liquid assets over current liabilities, inclusive of inter- 
company items, from £758,824 to £542,671. Among assets 
there is, however, a marked rise in loans at call from 
{260,000 to £740,564. As a result of the liquidation of 
Cape Coast Exploration, there is a net decline of £715,849 
in investments in mining companies to £3,686,265. In order 
to purchase the Diamond Corporation’s holding in the 
former concern, De Beers has disposed of some £371,000 
of Diamond Corporation 4} per cent debentures, leaving 
the total of unquoted securities at £1,113,000, while quoted 
securities are reduced by some £71,171 to £1,409,157 by 
the sale of the balance of the holding in the preference 
capital of African Explosives. It is satisfactory that there 
has been a corresponding improvement in the results of 


* THE IMPORTANCE 


In these days of grave anxiety men of goodwill are 
seeking truth. Once they find a foundation for their beliefs 
which they regard as incontestable they are ready to act. 
Many of them are finding that the actions required are the 
reverse of those which they formerly thought to be right and 
in the interests of the mass of the people. 

Many are now for the first time recognising that a large 
part of the prosperity and social services to which our 
people have become accustomed was founded on_ the 
services which our countrymen over a century and more 
have rendered to the world—services of banking, insurance, 
investment and the carrying of goods over the Seven Seas. 

Those services brought in a valuable income which perco- 
lated throughout the length and breadth of the land. They 
were founded largely on the integrity of the British business 
man and on confidence in the value of our currency. That 
confidence continued so long as foreign peoples saw that 
our banking system, and consequently our currency, was 
being constantly buttressed by real savings. 

The hazards of war temporarily suspend the income from 
many of those-sources. We have now to maintain ourselves 
on what remains of the accumulations of the past and by 
the generosity of our friends. 

If those services were to vanish entirely, the livelihood of 
large numbers of our people—several millions—would go, 
too. In time, the population would fall to the low level 
desired by our enemies and our ability to maintain and 
defend ourselves would suffer accordingly. 

How can we avert such a catastrophe, recover our ability 
to render valuable international services and thus increase 
the well-being of all our people? 

The answer is that we can only do so by preparing the 
way for conditions under which the value of the currency 
can be stabilized and our paper money convertible into gold. 

The primary requisite for the maintenance of a sound 
currency is an ability to pay our way in international trade. 
We have to provide goods and services, and not gold, in 
exchange for those things we desire and need to import, 
and we have to provide those goods and services at prices 
which overseas buyers can afford to pay for them. 

This, in turn, requires a complete reversal of our national 
policy of recent times. That policy has been designed to 
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Consolidated Diamond Mines, an associate, whose profits 
are up from £486,358 to £816,259. The ordinary shares 
receive 15 per cent against nil, the first dividend since 10 
per cent was paid in 1937. The Sos. deferred shares of 
De Beers, at 162s. 6d., yield £6 7s. per cent, while the 
10s. ordinary shares of Consolidated Diamond Mines at 
11s. offer £14 12s. 8d. per cent. 


Mining Finance Results 


The 1941 results of Central Mining and Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation reveal a substantial improvement on the 
profits of recent years. The preliminary statement of 
Central Mining shows a jump in income from £368,017 to 
£712,143, before contingencies which receive £30,000 against 
£10,000. There is a considerable increase in tax liability 
from £55,000 to £175,000, but it is possible to estimate 
that equity earnings are up from £204,558 to £457,143, the 
highest level since 1936. There is 2} per cent increase in 
the distribution on ordinary shares, bringing the total to 
7+ per cent, less tax, at some 7s. 6d., while the cover is 
raised from 6.0 to 17.0 per cent. Investment reserve receives 
£100,000, against nil; reserve fund £100,000 against £25,000. 
The 1941 accounts of Anglo -American Corporation 
indicate a rise in profits from £926,414 to £975,886. Since 
there is no provision for writing off shares and interests in 
other concerns, against £330,000 in the previous year, it has 
been possible to raise the ordinary dividend from 20 to 25 
per cent. The provision for taxation, other than tax on 
dividends, is unchanged at £100,000. If the 1940 charge 
of £330,000 is treated as properly spread over a number of 
years, and so deducted from reserves, equity earnings, 
which are £597,130 against £633,331, represent a rate 
of 25.9 against 24.4 per cent grossed up for income tax at 
Ios. There is an increase in the carry forward from 
£107,317 to £128,148. The improvement in profits, despite 
the reduction in dividends from a number of mines in which 
the corporation is interested, notably Rhokana Corporation 





OF SOUND MONEY 


bring about internal stability at all costs. It has attempted 
to isolate internal trade from external affairs and. to 
eliminate the influence of world price fluctuations on the 
Home Market. It has not succeeded and it cannot succeed. 
Indeed, it is undesirable that it should succeed, for it would 
deprive our people of the improvement in the standard of 
life which can only come from world abundance. The 
refusal to accept internal fluctuations in accordance with 
world fluctuations, undermines the competitive power of 
our industries and consequently undermines the stability of 
our currency—which it cannot be too frequently emphasized 
is a most valuable earning asset for the whole of the people. 

Currency depreciation is of no assistance whatever for 
recovering markets. The uncertainty which a falling 
currency causes reduces the volume of trade. 

A fair exchange of goods with overseas customers cannot 
be achieved by the internal rigidity and the consequent 
depreciating currency which we have seen in recent years, 
but by a constant willingness to adapt our price level to the 
fluctuations caused by international supply and demand for 
services and commodities and by a sound currency. 

Those were the alternative policies with which we have 
been faced in recent times. There is no doubt now which is 
the right one. The re-adoption of the free internal economy 
which is essential to our survival as a great Nation will 
require a new outlook on the part of many sections of the 
community. Henceforth the larger industrial units, trade 
associations and trade unions must think in terms of the 
needs of the whole community rather than merely the 
interests of those sections with which they are most 
intimately concerned. 

The situation requires the elimination of waste in every 
section of our national life and through those economies 
reductions in the rate of burdens of industry and _ indi- 
viduals. It requires the acceptance of the principle that 
as much money as possible should be left in the hands of 
the business community to fructify and produce new goods 
and wealth. It requires that the right of all men to offer 
their services and productions freely in the common market 
place should be re-established : that private enterprise should 
be permitted to flourish and merit be rewarded. 


This announcement is issued by The Sound Currency Association, 4, Dean’s Yard, London, S.W.1 


The Sound Currency Association holds its annual meeting on May 20th at The Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street, E.C.2, at 2.30 p.m. 


ALL ARE WELCOME. 


a 
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is equally urgent. During the debate in the House of sequently, the General Council of British Shipping hs are to 
Commons on March 17th, Mr. Grenfell stated that the approached the Ministry of War Transport with a view 10 
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poses was about 20 per cent. Even if this is an under- owned ships. In other words, shipownérs were anxious 
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Rejection of Wages Claims in Cotton Trade 


The decision of the National Arbitration Tribunal to 
reject. the claim for higher wage rates by the spinning 
tives in the cotton industry, and the subsequent failure 
of the weaving Operatives to secure an increase by arbitra- 
tion, is Of considerable interest. The application of the 
operatives was for an advance of 3s. 4d. in the £ on current 
wages in the spinning branch and for 8s. per week, on the 
basis of a 48-hour week, in the weaving section. Since the 
Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index has remained 
comparatively stable for more than a year, the claim of 
the operatives was apparently made on the ground that 
their earnings are well below those of munition workers. 
In each case the arbitrators found that the claims had not 
been established. Operatives have already secured an 
increase of 35 per cent in wages since the outbreak of the 
war. Since the tendency of arbitration tribunals in their 
awards has hitherto been to compromise, the flat refusal 
of the National Arbitration Tribunal to concede even part 
of the claim of the spinning operatives in the cotton trade 
may indicate a determination to arrest the general upward 
movement in wage rates. Wage claims are under considera- 
tion in a number of other industries; it will be interesting 
to see whether the decision in the case of the cotton opera- 
tives will be regarded as a precedent. 


* * * 


Industrial Reconstruction 


Last week the Executive Council of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce issued a report on the prob- 
lem of industrial reconstruction. It is agreed that in order to 
secure full employment and a rising standard of living in 
world recovery, all aspects of industrial policy must be 
closely co-ordinated. The Executive Council suggests the 
establishment of a joint committee, comprising represen- 
tatives of a council of industry, of an import and export 
council and of agricultural interests. The council of industry, 
consisting of representatives of industry, commerce and 
labour, is to be approved by the Board of Trade-- 
which is simply the old and utterly false idea that cor- 
porate representation must imply competence and 
fair play. The council’s task would be to ensure 
that the policy of each industry fits into the 
post-war scheme of reconstruction and, in collaboration with 
the Government, that trade and industry are “carried on 
for the benefit of the community as a whole.” Within the 
general scheme of reconstruction, each industry should be 
responsible for the planning of its own policy and every en- 
couragement should be given to the development of trade 
associations. It is admitted that steps must be taken to 
avoid the undue influence of organised producers; to enquire 
into existing monopolies, and trades and services which, by 
their nature, constitute monopolies; and to prevent the 
growth of monopolies in the future. Many of the aims out- 
lined in the report are unexceptionable. But it is not difficult 
to discover a harking back to the old feudal and restrictive 
industrial self-government. While directions on industrial 
policy are to be given by the Government, the directions 
are to be based on the guidance of the council of industry. 


* * * 


Organisation of Building 


One aspect of the unsolved problem of the relations 
between industry and the Government was strikingly 
revealed by the address ot Mr R. Coppock, General Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
ves and President of the Building Industries National 
Council, at the tenth annual meeting of the Council, held 
on April 30th. The burden of Mr Coppock’s address was 
a plea for the recognition of BINC by the Minister of Works 
and Buildings as 

the appropriate organisation representative of the interests 

in the building industry, competent to give him advice on 

matters relating to that industry. 
He deplored the state of affairs whereby the policy of the 
industry is directed by persons “sitting in” with the 
Minister. The Ministry of Works and Buildings had set up 
an organisation under Sir James West, with seventeen sub- 
committees, all dealing with technical matters in relation to 
Planning, and where the advice tendered by the outside 
Organisations clashed with that given to the Minister by his 
own advisers, the independent advice has nearly always been 
teyected. If the implication of Mr Coppock’s criticism is 
that the policy of the Ministry should be guided by BINC 
on matters coming within the sphere of the building 
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industry generally,” it raises the fundamental issue of the 
authority of the Government which is scarcely softened by 
the statement that 
it was possible that in the post-war period we would find 
them [the vested interests in the industry] overridden by the 
compelling desire of the nation for decent homes and living 
conditions generally. 
The national interest must prevail over the sectional interest, 
and any attempt by trade associations to undermine or 
capture the authority of any Government Department is to 
be strongly condemned. The Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings, as indeed any other Ministry, must be free in choosing 
its advisers, and any suggestion that trade associations 
should have a mogopoly of advice is totally inadmissible. 


* * * 


**Closed Shop”’ in Coal Mining 

On the outbreak of the war, an understanding was 
reached between the members of the Joint Standing Con- 
sultative Committee of the coal mining industry on the 
question of non-wnionism. The owners’ representatives 
assented to the principle that workpeople should be 
members of the trade unions which negotiated their col- 
lective agreements for them, and undertook to co-operate 
with miners’ leaders in their efforts to secure a 100 per cent 
membership. The employers, however, were not in complete 
agreement on the question of making trade union member- 
ship a definite condition of employment, and under the 
security of the cost of living wage agreement and of the 
guaranteed pay week provision of the Essential Work Order, 
many workmen were behind-hand with their contributions, 
and there were threats of non-unionist stoppages in 
several coalfields, particularly in Yorkshire. These events 
led to a revival of the demand for a “ closed shop,” and it 
has now been virtually’ recognised in most of the coalfields 
of the country, though in various forms. In Yorkshire the 
employers have not: only agreed “to use their influence 
to secure the individual membership of all workmen 
employed in and about the mines” but have also under- 
taken to refrain from paying the attendance bonus of Is. 
per shift to non-unionists, subject, however, to an under- 
taking on the part of the miners’ organisations to indemnify 
the owners in respect of any claim for wages or damages 
which may arise as a result of the operation of these 
arrangements. A very similar arrangement has been nego- 
tiated in Lancashire and Cheshire and Scotland, but in 
South Wales and Durham a solution of the problem has 
been found in the “closed shop” method. In the South 
Wales coalfield, the owners have agreed to make member- 
ship of the South Wales Miners’ Federation a condition of 
employment, to deduct union contributions weekly from 
wages, and pay them over to the Federation’s central office. 
These arrangements, from which clerks and officials are 
excluded, are to remain in operation so long only as the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation retains complete authority 
to enter into and maintain agreements with the South 
Wales colliery owners, and “on the complete understanding 
that if the South Wales Miners’ Federation should become 
subject to the overriding control of any other authority ” 
they will become null and void. The contributions amount 
to 6d. per week, and the arrangements are to operate from 
May 22nd. The observance of these new arrangements will 
remove from the industry one of the most active normal 
peace-time causes of controversy and stoppage, and it is 
significant of a fundamentally changed attitude that in 
South Wales compulsory membership of the local trade 
union is to apply not merely, as in 1916, for the duration 
of the war, but for the full period of nearly four years 
ended February, 1946, covered by the new Conciliation 
Board Agreement. It is indicative of the harsh exigencies 
of wartime, and the bargaining strength of labour, that this 
dangerous, dubious and arbitrary principle of the closed 
shop should have been so readily and so widely conceded. 


* * * 


Retail Trade 


Last week’s issue of the Board of Trade fournal con- 
tained the retail trade returns for March and the Bank of 
England index numibers of retail sales. The higher level of 
the average daily value of sales compared with the early 
months of 1941 continued. In all departments, the value of 
sales was 6.4 per cent higher than a year ago. Central and 
west-end London again registered the biggest increase 
(25.8 per cent) and other regions showed rises ranging from 
nil to 8.7 per cent. The departments in which total sales have 
risen most markedly are household piece goods and fur- 
nishings, where the percentage changes from a year ago 
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were 45.3 and 35.2. Men’s and boys’ wear rose more than 
usual by 30.2 per cent, perhaps as a result of buying 
to avoid the restrictions on style. Women’s wear sales rose 
only by 3.2 per cent compared with rises of 9.3 per cent 
in January and 5.0 per cent in February, which suggests 
that in March, 1941, women bought spring clothes despite 
the bombing (the percentage rise in March, 1941, over March, 
1940, was one per cent). Sales of hardware and sports and 
travel goods decreased by 3.7 per cent and fancy goods sales 
by 2.3 per cent, while the miscellaneous departments showed 
an increase in turnover of 8.8 per cent. The figures of 
sales must be examined in conjunction with the figures of 
the value (at cost) of stocks. The figures of value are some 
indication of the size of stocks in the sheps, but prices have 
risen unevenly over the departments. Values of. stocks have 
fallen most in household piece goods (—28.1 per cent), mis- 
cellaneous (—23.4 per cent), sports and travel goods (—20.4 
per cent), and furnishings (—16.5 per cent). The biggest rise 
in value is in women’s wear (4.8 per cent), but normally 
there is a rise at this time of year, and this year it is lower 
than usual. 


* * * 


Second-Hand Furniture 


The boom in the prices of second-hand furniture is 
not to go on. There is less new furniture, and the quality 
of wood and workmanship is generally not as good as in 
pre-war days. Good second-hand furniture has, as a result, 
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been obtainable only at a premium, but the rise has beep 
evident in all grades of furniture. (For example, the average 
price of an ordinary deal kitchen table in a well-known 
second-hand furniture selling district of London, was 4. 
cently as high as 35s., when the pre-war price would prob. 
ably have been §s.-1os. Furniture prices were frozen from 
May 11th at prices prevailing on May Ist. For second-hang 
goods, the Board of Trade has made an Order fixing thei: 
price on alternative bases. The price can be the one y 
which the same or comparable goods are being sold new 
either on the day of sale or during the six months 
before May Ist. Or it can be the estimated reasop. 
able price at which such goods would have beep 
sold new during the six months before the war, An 
acutely keen sense of value would be needed to compare 
two articles of furniture, one old and one new, which serye 
the same purpose, so that the price of the old could comply 
with the Order. So many factors affect the price of: second. 
hand furniture that to lay down, any more explicit price 
definitions would probably be impossible. The provisions of 
the Order are likely at least to act as a brake on prices, 
even if some further rise cannot be prevented. Antiques are 
exempt from the provisions of the.Order, and the problem 
of what constitutes an antique has been solved simply. An 
antique is now any article made before January 1, 1900. 
Apart from the difficulty of proving when an article was 
made, this definition will raise many Victorian whatnots, 
among other things, to the dignified status of “ antiques.” 
Perhaps even a new fashion for horse-hair sofas will arise, 


INSURANCE NOTES 


PEARL ASSURANCE 


THE first of the accompanying tables reproduces extracts from 
the life revenue accounts. The most striking feature is the very 
large increase in new business in the ordinary branch ; the 
president and chairman (Sir George Tilley), in the statement 
circulated with the report and’ accounts, mentioned that one of 
the reasons was the introduction of a 3 per cent Savings Bonds 
policy which prevides full war risk cover for civilians ; this 
policy has produced a steady flow of business throughout the 
year, A strong advance is also revealed in the industrial branch, 
and here the chairman pointed out that the extension of income- 
tax to lower ranges of income had made a life policy more 
valuable to those who are subject to the tax for the first time. 
by reason of the rebate on premiums. Interest income in rela- 
tion to the company’s funds continues its downward trend, due 
largely to heavy investments in Government securities—since 
the beginning of the war over £184 millions has been used 
to absorb Government issues—and also to some extent to the 
circumstance that securities requisitioned have been of high- 
yielding character. Death claims are lower in both branches, 
notwithstanding that payments in respect of deaths arising from 
enemy action have increased from £55,000 to £82,000 in the ordi- 
nary branch and from £102,000 to £158,000 in the industrial 
branch ; one-half of the last-mentioned figure is in respect of 
men in the Services, Higher ratios of commission and expenses 
to premiums are the natural result of the expansion in new busi- 
ness, coupled with the increased cost of administration under 
war conditions and the rise in payments to members of the 
staff called for national service, who number over 4,000. 

Premium income and underwriting results in the various 
branches are exhibited in the second table. The profits shown 
for the life branches are the surpluses earned during the year ; 
these surpluses are much reduced—in the ordinary branch the 
result is actually a small minus figure—chiefly attributable to 
the strain imposed by a strengthening of the valuation bases. 
In the other branches the profits are the actual trading balances, 
excluding interest earnings, and not the transfers to profit and 
loss account, The fire premium income is higher, but the increase 
is not derived from the United States, where a policy of 
deliberate restriction of writings is being pursued ; it is pre- 
sumably the unsatisfactory results of the company’s business 
in the American field which in substantial measure explain the 
loss on the year’s operations. Trading in the various classes of 
accident business has been profitable, although the combined 
balance is insufficient to offset the loss on the fire account. 

The underwriting profits set forth in the table are supple- 
mented by interest. earnings in the “other branches” and in 
profit and loss account totalling £57,000, making aggregate 
earnings for the year of £746,000. As was the case last year, 
no reversionary bonuses are being allowed, but modest bonuses 
are being granted on policies which become claims by death 
or maturity in 1942 in both the ordinary arfd industrial branches ; 
these bonuses absorb £165,000 (£46,000 in the ordinary branch 
and £119,000 in the industrial branch). Allocations to staff pen- 
sions fund take {£200,000 and the reserve for NDC costs 
£35,000. The dividend for the year is 7s. 6d., tax free, com- 
pared with 9s., tax free, for 1940, and the cost, including the 
preference dividend, is £468,000, against £558,000. : 

The balance-sheet position remains strong. The chairman 
stated that the market values of Stock Exchange securities is 
considerably in excess of the value at which they are shown in 


the balance-sheet, leaving the investment reserve funds of 
£6,450,000 intact as an additional reserve. The surpluses 
carried forward in the ordinary and industrial life branches 
aggregate £2,382,000. 


I.—ExXTRACTS FROM 1941 Lire REVENUE AccouUNTS 
Ordinary | Rise or Industrial | Rise or 
Branch Fall | Branch | Fall 
(£000 (£000) (£000 (£000) 
New business 
Net sums assured 9,525 + 3,740 19,567 + 1,766 
(64 -6°, (9 9%) 
Income 
Net premiums 5,420 $ 369 9,838 i 4 31? 
(7-3 (3 -3%) 
Net interest 1,617 33 1,802 90 
Outgo : 
Claims by death 929 29 3,220 323 
Claims by maturity 2,70€ 647 1,842 ' 439 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus 45( 207 9§ 89 
Commission and ex- 
penses | 656 | 100 2,992 + 2% 
Ditto, ratio to premiums | 42 1% | +1:1% | 2+1% 


30 4° } 
i } 

















II.—SUMMARY OF PREMIUMS AND UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
sedatancnnicmaianiaatiatines Suna enna sia ; 
| Rise or |Underwriting Rise or 
| Premiums Fall | Profits | Fall 
| 
- (£000) | (£000) (000) | (£000) 
Ordinary branch... 5,420 ; 369 | " 7 | 909 
Industrial branch ‘ 9,838 + 317 | _ 1 = 520 
Other branches :— | } ; 
PE cus anaes “al 1260 | + 56 112 out) 
Accident .. .. 77 4 28 ' 3 
Employers’ liability in | | | : j 
Great Britain...... | 35 | 5 | 3 7 2 
Ls cs tew en es | 109 | 33 | 26 3 
Motor vehicle ........ 212 | + 17 | 14 Pi 
Capital redemption.... 31 | 9 20. | 
MSs ccuckedses. | 1904 | 4 32 | 17 | 4 
Grand Total—all branches 16,982 | 718 | 689 | — 1,284 
' cs ie ai ren 
* Financing charge in 1940 on conversion of unearned premium reserve from 


40 per cent to 50 per cent basis. 


Note :—In calculating the underwriting profits for ‘‘ other branches,” additional 
reserves have been left out of accounts except in the case of capi 
redemption business, the underwriting profits for “other branches 
not include interest on departmental funds. 


‘REFUGE ASSURANCE ; BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE 


Extracts from the life revenue accounts of these large indus- 
trial-cum-ordinary offices, with headquarters in Manchester aa 
Birmingham respectively, are given in the table on page 70. 
The Refuge reported a substantial increase in new business 
in the ordinary branch, and a higher premium income in 
ordinary and industrial branches, results which are rem ae 
bearing in mind that as many as 2,462 of the regular staff 


(Continued on page 699) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
aE 


scOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A YEAR OF EXPANDING BUSINESS 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
SIR THOMAS WHITSON’S STATEMENT 

The one hundred and seventeenth annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany was held at Edinburgh on the 13th instant. 

Sir Thomas B. Whitson, LLD, chairman, presided. 

The following statement by the chairman circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1941, 
was taken as read : — 

During the year we have lost the valued services of Lord 
Selborne, who had been a director on the London board for a 
number of years He will be greatly missed, and we regret his 
passing. 

We have to welcome to the head office board the Right Hon. 
William Y. Darling, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, who joined us in 
October last. 

It will be noticed in the statement before you that the accounts 
for the past year are in a slightly different form from those of 
previous years. This is a consequence of the request of the Govern- 
ment that we should all economise in the use of paper. 


LIFE AND FIRE FIGURES 


Life Department.—New business for the year, after deducting 
reassurances, shows an advance in sums assured of £135,319 over 
the 1940 figure. While the new annual premiums increased by 
{9,187, single premiums showed a decrease of £2,750. Claims by 
death, with a reduction of £40,207, reflect a very favourable 
experience, despite the claims due to hostilities on policies issued 
before the war. The total claims since the outbreak of war due 
to hostilities amount to £64,675. Maturities decreased by £27,784. 
The gross rate of interest earned on the life funds in 1941 was 
{4 7s. 6d. per cent., and the net rate £3 2s. per cent. 

In spite of war conditions, surrenders show a satisfactory de- 
crease of £16,508. The amounts paid in annuities also showed a 
decrease. Commissions and expenses of management increased by 
£1711. 

The combined life and annuity funds have increased by £37,955 
luring the year. 

Fire Department.—The total net premiums at £1,176,092 show 
an increase of £126,848 over the previous year. The total net 
losses, including fire brigade charges, were £531,839, which re- 
presents an increase of £19,489 over 1940. In view of the advance 
in net premium income, the loss ratio shows a welcome improve- 
ment. After allowing for the usual 50 per cent. reserve, the profit 
tealised £74,452. During the year many factors, directly and in- 
directly connected with the war, exercised a considerable effect 
upon the fire department, both at home and abroad. A number 
of these factors were existent during 1940. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE RESULTS 

Accident Department.—It will be noted that the accident, em- 
ployers’ liability, and miscellaneous accounts have been combined. 
The total net premiums in the combined accounts show an increase 
of £54,553, whilst the losses paid are £11,241 more than the 
Previous year. After allowing for the usual 50 per cent. reserve 
for unexpired risks, and the necessary provision for outstanding 
Claims, the transfer to profit and loss is £11,340. Each of the 
sections in this department with the exception of motor have 
have shown a trading profit. Whilst the home experience has been 
generally satisfactory, this account has suffered by the continued 
unfavourable overseas motor experience, 

Marine Department.—The trading of recent years in this depart- 
ment has enabled us to transfer to profit and loss a sum of £75,000. 
The spread of the war to the Pacific and other parts of the world 
has recently added so many problems and difficulties to those al- 
ready borne by marine underwriters that our trading in the future 
will need to be kept under closer review than in the past. 


ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000 


Profit and Loss.—I would draw your attention to the item for 
Mterest in this account. In the past it has been our practice to 
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place our interest earnings (other than life), less relative income-tax, 
to their respective revenue accounts. We are now placing the 
whole of such interest, less tax, to profit and loss account. 

The directors are pleased to be able to maintain the same rate of 
dividend as last declared namely 4s. 6d. per “A” share and 
16s. 103d. per “B” share. 


Balance-sheet.—The total assets of the company increased during 
the year by £456,734 to £18,347,051. We have contributed to the 
National War Effort the greater part of our available money, so that 
the amount in British Government Securities in our accounts is 
£3,674,800. The company’s shareholdings in American subsidiary 
companies have been placed at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government in accordance with the provisions of the Financial 
Powers (USA Securities) Act, 1941. The company’s operations 
in the United States of America are being carried on under the 
same conditions as before. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is with great regret that I have to report that a number of 
our staff have lost their lives whilst on active service, and I would 
wish to extend to their relatives our sincere sympathy. The con- 
tinued demand by the Services for men and women has resulted 
in a further depletion of our staff at home and abroad. Thus 
those remaining are called upon to carry increasing responsibility 
and to work longer hours. To all of these we express our gratitude 
and thanks for the manner in which they are continuing to 
carry on. 

I should like to refer also to the part which the staff have played 
in the War Savings Campaign and the considerable sums which 
they have contributed. To all members of the staff serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces we send our best wishes and hope for 
their speedy return. To the other members of our organisation, 
our agents, branch managers, local directors and trustees, at home 
and overseas, we express our thanks for the work they have done 
during the year for the benefit of the company. 

The report and accounts and dividend were approved. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The annual general court of The London Assurance will be 
held on the 2oth instant in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the governor, 
Mr R. Olaf Hambro, on the report of directors and balance-sheet 
for the year ended December 31, 1941:— 

The net new life business for 1941 totalled £1,143,538. 
mium income during the year amounted to £842,607 and the fund 
as at the end of the year at £11,318,486 shows an increase of 
£350,093. 

The gross interest yield at £4 5s. per cent. shows a reduction 
of 2s. 6d. and the net at £3 3s. 9d. per cent. a reduction 
of 3s. Expenses of management show a further reduction during 
the year. Our mortality experience has been in every way 
satisfactory. The Stock Exchange investments of the life depart- 
ment fund show an appreciation over book value of £300,000. It 
is our continuing practice to invest all surplus money in new 
Government issues, and during the period of the war our new 
investments under this heading exceed £1,500,000. 

The premium income of the fire department at £2,445,928 
represents an increase over the previous year of £237,977. The 
profit transferred to profit and loss account is £18,698. The acci- 
dent department premium income also shows an increase of 
£54,027. The amount transferred to profit and loss account is 
£215,015, representing 15.5 per cent, of the premium income, a 
highly satisfactory figure. The marine account premium income 
shows a continuing advance, the increase this year being £204,787, 
the total for the year being £1,463,853. After transferring £50,000 
to profit and loss account, the marine fund stands at £2,057,179, 
or 142.6 per cent. of the premium income for the year. 

The premium income of the corporation during the past year 
reached the total of £6,152,425 and our total assets as at the end 
of the year £23,990,327. The year has admittedly been a difficult 
one, but taking all the factors into consideration, progress has been 
recorded. Our total income has been more than maintained. 
There is, however, a probability that during the present year 
there will be some recession. 
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LIMITED 


OF FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


AGREEMENT WITH FOOD MINISTRY 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT LAST YEAR’S FIGURE 


SIR MALCOLM A. ROBERTSON’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of Spillers Limited was 
held at the Waldorf Hotel, London, W.C., on the 15th instant, the 
chairman of the company, the Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, 
PC, GCMG, KBE, MP, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr P. Lloyd Tanner, FCIS, read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The chairman submitted to the meeting his statement, which had 
been circulated to stockholders with the directors’ report, as 
follows : — 

I regret that once again it is not possible to lay the accounts of 
the company before the stockholders at the annual general meeting, 
and that at a later stage I shall have no alternative but to propose 
the adjournment of the meeting sine die for the future reception 
of these accounts. I am, however, glad to inform you that I hope 
this is the last occasion when it will be necessary to adopt this 
procedure. 


A COMPLEX AGREEMENT 


In the latter part of last year an agreement was concluded 
between the Minister of Food and the flour milling industry, and 
adopted by the company, prescribing the terms and conditions 
under which flour milling operations would be carried on for the 
three years following the outbreak of war. This agreement will 
accordingly govern the results of the flour milling side of the 
company’s business from September 3, 1939, to August 31, 1942. 
As was foreshadowed in my statement last year, the accounting 
problems arising on this agreement are formidable and it will take 
some time to ascertain the company’s precise position thereunder. 
This work is now in hand and it is the hope of your directors 
that on the occasion of the next annual general meeting it will 
be possible to place accounts before you. 


GENERAL TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


The agreement is one of some complexity and I shall not attempt 
to do more than convey its essential terms in broad outline. In 
essence it is provided that the reasonable costs of production of 
each flour milling undertaking shall be recouped and that there 
will be paid to the industry a profit per unit of output determined 
by reference to an overall average based on a pre-war period. 
There is, however, an important proviso to the effect that 
irrespective of the output during the period of the agreement the 
total profit is subject to a maximum determined by the average 
pre-war output. In these circumstances additional output attained 
during the period of the agreement does not carry any profit. 
Notwithstanding the imposition of this maximum upon earnings 
there is no minimum. If output falls below the pre-war standard 
the earnings decline accordingly. 


DIVISION OF EARNINGS 


As I have indicated, the earnings are payable to the industry as 
a whole and these are divisible in accordance with an agreed formula 
among the individual concerns, Since these comprise several 
hundred firms both large and small and many complications were 
involved, I think the reaching of agreement is a tribute to the 
broadminded manner in which the problem was considered by the 
industry. The administering of the agreement necessitated the 
formation of what may be termed a “trustee” company on the 
board of which your company is represented. 


ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS 


No corresponding arrangement exists regarding the other major 
side of the company’s activities—the manufacture of animal feeding 
stuffs. Output has been severely curtailed by restriction of supplies 
of raw material and the resultant decline in earnings has been 
accentuated by the absence of adequate adjustment of controlled 
prices. Negotiations are proceeding regarding concentration of 
manufacture in this industry, but have not reached a stage which 
allows me to make any useful comment. 


TERMS NOT GENEROUS 

Pending the preparation of accounts, it is difficult to commey 
with authority upon the financial effect upon the company of the 
various control regulations and arrangements. I can only indicat 
that on the flour milling side the terms afe not regarded by your 
directors as generous in relation to the difficulties and scale of 
effort involved, while on the animal foods side the return js, by 
reason of reduced output, no longer commensurate with the extent 
of the undertaking. 

In expressing these views I am looking beyond the narrower 
confines of current earnings and taking into consideration the 
necessity of maintaining essential industry in such manner as to 
enable it to emerge from the war period sufficiently strong to 
permit of its rehabilitation and rapid adjustment to competitive 
conditions. This has been recognised in the Finance Bill to the 
extent that the refund of 20 per cent. of the excess profits tax js 
given by statutory right. But this concession is of little or no 
value to an industry where the earnings are subject to control in 
such manner as substantially to eliminate the emergence of any 
liability which would be subject to refund. 


WAR DAMAGE AND THE INLAND REVENUE 


The incidence and effect of war damage enters prominently into 
the problem of post-war rehabilitation, and unhappily further 
damage was sustained by the company’s properties during the past 
year. In this connection I feel compelled to direct attention 10 
the added burden which arises from the present attitude of the 
Inland Revenue authorities who in effect seek to reduce th 
standard profit for the purposes of the excess profits tax by 
eliminating from capital employed the value of fixed assets 
rendered inoperative by enemy action even although the lost output 
is made good from other plants. I express the hope that the 
inequity of this procedure will be immediately remedied so that 
those who have had the misfortune to suffer damage may & 
encouraged in their endeavours to minimise the effect of it upon 
the war effort. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


I now come to the question of dividends for the year ended 
January 31st last. As in the previous year the lack of full inform. 
tion concerning the actual earnings and the other circumstancts 
to which I have referred rendered the recommendation of dividends 
a difficult problem for your board. Having regard to the best 
estimates it was possible to make and to the strong liquid position 
and reserves built up in the past, the directors decided that they 
would be justified in recommending the declaration of dividends 
at the same rate as last year. 

A resolution to this effect will be submitted at a later stage. It 
would, however, be wrong to suppose, as has been suggested in 
some quarters, that this level of distribution can now be regarded 
as established for the period of control. I have indicated to yo 


.a number of matters which cause anxiety to my colleagues and 


myself and there are all the other uncertainties inseparable from 
trading under war-time conditions. It will be necessary to make 
such reserves against the future as our resources permit and this 
is a matter which will be considered by the board as soon # 
accounts have been prepared for the three past years. This, 
together with future earnings, will govern the recommendation af 
subsequent distributions. 

The preservation, so far as current conditions permit, of the 
basis of the company’s trade jn its various products continues © 
engage the attention of your directors. In these times our principal 
aim must be and is the production and distribution of essential 
foodstuffs, and the company’s contribution in this respect is one 
of which I do not think we need be ashamed. I should, perhaps 
remark upon the recent Order increasing the level of flour extrac 
tion for general purposes to 85 per cent. The change has been 
successfully accomplished at the various mills, This matter was 
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made the occasion in certain quarters of further ill-informed and 
unfounded criticism of the flour milling industry. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


1 would now express on behalf of the board our continued 
jdmiration of the manner in which the staff and workpeople of 
the company have performed their work under difficult—and often 
hazardous—conditions and with depleted numbers. Some have 
been decorated or commended by the authorities for their services 
in civil defence. All deserve our thanks and I am sure you will 
desire me to record on your behalf the high appreciation of their 
services. Many of the company’s employees are now serving with 
the Armed Forces and to them I should like to convey our best 
wishes and hope for a speedy return to their former posts. Lastly 
1 would record the company’s sympathy with the relatives of 
those who have lost their lives through enemy action at home or 
overseas. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr A. F. Forbes and Mr Wilfred D. 
Vernon, were re-elected, and the retiring auditors, Messrs Impey, 
Cudworth and Co. and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., 
were reappointed, 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting 
adjourned. 


stood 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS LIMITED 
RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of Johnson and 
Phillips, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, JP, the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said : — 

The trading profit for the first time in the company’s history 
has exceeded £500,000; this figure is arrived at before taxation. 
The largest allocation which has to be made from it is in respect 
of taxation, and on this head we make a reserve of £260,000, being 
the same figure as was reserved last year. We have made other 
reserves in connection with certain unascertained figures in relation 
to the company’s trading which we consider reasonable and cautious, 


The deductions from the trading profit in respect of directors’ 
remuneration, auditors’ and trustees’ fees and the service of the 
debenture stock issue remain as last year. 

We have written off by way of depreciation approximately the 
same sum as last year, and in this connection we have in mind 
the addition which we have made to the special reserve for con- 
lingencies, and also the post-war return of excess profits tax. 

We have worked the great bulk of our plant and machinery to 
the maximum during the year. This has necessitated special care 
and a large extra cost in the repairs and maintenance undertaken, 
which accounts for the increase under this heading mentioned in 
the profit and loss account. Scientific development, which as always 
is most active in time of war, may quite possibly produce a change 
in the types of cable in use, which may by a stroke make redundant 
some parts of our plant, 

The cost of the pensions and group life assurance scheme, and 
payments to men serving in HM Forces, are now reaching more 
substantial figures than we have been used to. These various 
allocations leave us £257,000 to deal with, which is within £4,000 
of the figure available last year. We propose to pay the same 
dividend and to make the same allocations to research and develop- 
ment account, and to the special reserve for contingencies. . 

In conclusion he paid a tribute to the staff and workpeople for 
their loyal work. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR F, K. KIELBERG’S STATEMENT 


The annual meeting of the United Molasses Company, Limited, 
will be held on the 29th instant in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Mr F. K. Kielberg, circulated to stockholders :— 

There is, in existing conditions, little I can usefully add in ex- 
planation of the accounts or in elucidation of the company’s activi- 
ties during the year under review. 

In the United Kingdom the company coNMtinues to act as agents 
for the Ministry of Supply, under the direction of the Controller 
of Molasses and Industrial Alcohol. The extension of the war to 
the Far East has still further curtailed the company’s field of acti- 
vities and has brought the company’s business in that part of the 
world to a complete standstill. No news has been received from 
our subsidiary companjes in. China and Java since the Japanese 
occupation of Shanghai, Hongkong and the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

The original cost of the company’s assets in the areas now over- 
run or threatened by the Japanese amounted to over £1,250,000, but, 
as mentioned in the previous report of the directors, the fixed assets 
had already been written off by the end of 1940 and the remainder 
of the company’s investments in China, Java and India has in the 
meantime also been fully provided for. 

The company’s fleet of tankers continues to operate under 
charter to the Ministry of War Transport. Losses suffered during 
the year were not severe and I am happy to be able to state that 
the tonnage acquired from the outbreak of war up to December 31, 
1941, exceeded the total tonnage lost by the company during the 
same period. It is, however, getting more and more difficult for 
private owners to acquire tonnage at economic prices and for that 
reason, and in order to make provision for the anticipated high 
rebuilding cost of new tonnage, your directors have again this year 
placed the difference between insured values and written-down 
book values of vessels lost to a special ships rebuilding reserve 
account. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


The ordinary general meeting of William’ Beardmore and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at the offices of the 
company in Glasgow. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt., MC, DL, presided. 

The secretary, Mr D. M. Cameron, CAC, read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and the report of the auditors was read by 
Mr H. MacRobert, CA. 

The chairman proposed the adoption of the report and accounts 
and the payment of the dividend on the ordinary stock as 
recommended. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. B. Talbot-Crosbie, Mr T. M. 
Service, Mr Henry Lithgow and Captain Q. H. Paterson, DSC, RN, 
were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs J. Wyllie Guild and 
Ballantine, reappointed. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


{rrr ree aaammmmmmamasaas 


(Continued from page 696) 


now serving with the Forces or engaged in whole-time national 
service, The chairman (Mr J. Wilcock Holgate), in his annual 
address, indicated that the major concern at the present time 
is the continued reduction in the net rate of interest earned on 
the company’s funds, and made the interesting suggestion that 
One effect of this rend may be to bring to the forefront “ the 
original conception of fife assurance as a means of providing 

ancial protection to a man’s dependants in the event of his 
Premature death, the investment element assuming a lesser im- 
Portance than it has been possible to attach to it, quite for- 
tuitously, in the past.” Payments on account of death claims 
were lower, notwithstanding the incidence of war deaths, and 


surrenders were much reduced, evidence of the policyholders’ 
determination to keep their policies on foot. The expense ratio 
was higher in the industrial branch, but this feature must be 
considered in conjunction with the allowances which the com- 
pany is making to members of the staff who have been called 
to the Forces. 

The annual valuation was made on a strengthened basis in 
the ordinary branch, as regards life assurances being at least 
as stringent as a net premium valuation using the A 1924-29 
Ultimate Table of Mortality, with interest at 2} per cent; 
in the industrial branch additional provision has been embodied 
to. meet prospective adverse mortality due to the war. The 

(Continued on page 700) 
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combihed earned surpluses were £1,486,000 (£710,000 in the 
ordinary branch and £776,000 in the industrial branch), com- 
pared with £1,038,000 in 1940. Bonuses on policies becoming 
claims by death or survivance are being maintained on the same 
lines as last year, the sum allocated to policyholders being 
£551,000 (£131,000 in the ordinary branch and £420,000 in the 
industrial branch). The sum of £200,000 was transferred to the 
investment reserve fund, and shareholders receive £112,500, as 
The combined balances carried forward are higher 


in 1940. 
by £623,000 at £2,044,000. 


THE ECONOMIST 


EXTRACTS FROM 1941 LIFE 


In the balance-sheet the assets stand at nearly £78 millions, 


an increase of £3 millions during the year. 


Holdings of British 


Government securities amount to £34 millions, representing 


43.7 per cent of the total assets. 


materially appreciated during the year, and exceeded consider- ee dee ial 
ably the value at which they appear in the balance-sheets, the 
investment reserve funds of £4,900,000 being thus retained 


intact. 


The accounts of the Britannic display similar features ; the 
increase in new business in the ordinary branch, however, is 
considerably more pronounced. There are 1,600 members of 
the staff serving in the Forces or engaged in other work of 
national importance, and the chairman (Mr J. A. Jefferson), in 
his statement to the shareholders, paid a special tribute to the 
women agents who have come fresh into the business and who 
now number 1,572, nearly half the agency staff; the company 
claims that a very large percentage of the money collected by 
way of life assurance premiums would not be otherwise saved 
and that it is performing a most valuable function in attracting 


The chairman stated that 
the aggregate value cf the Stock Exchange securities very 
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during the year, and that the position is even more satisfactory 
than it was at the end of 1940, when the investment reserve 
funds were intact. Nevertheless, it is still thought desirable to 
build up these funds, which now amount to £2,350,000. The 
combined life surpluses carried forward aggregate £452,000 and 
there is a surplus of £10,000 in the sinking fund account as 
well as a balance in the profit and loss account, after provision 
for the dividend, of £371,000. 
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New business : 
Net sums assured 


Income :— 
Net premiums . 


Net interest . ; 
Ditto, rate earned . 


Outgo :— 


Claims by death | 
Claims by maturity.... | 
Surrenders, including | 
surrenders of bonus | 
Commission and ex- 
SD cxsvdscha nea < 





Ditto, ratio to premiums | 


these sums to channels of thrift, since it is thereby enabled to on _ 
invest large sums in Government securities and at the same time 


helps to prevent inflation. 


£105,000. 


A further strengthening of the life valuation bases has been 
effected, the rate of interest employed for Britannic contracts - 
being now 24 per cent throughout. Earned surpluses amount to 
£843,000 (£259,000 in the ordinary branch and £584,000 in the 
industrial branch) against £785,000 in 1940. 
of the few offices to maintain a reversionary bonus on with- 
profit policies in the ordinary branch (at the rate of £1 per cent) 
and the existing bonus scheme for industrial policyholders is 
also continued unaltered ; the cost of these bonuses is £364,000 
(£184,000 in the ordinary branch and £180,000 in the industrial 
branch). Investment reserve fund and staff pension fund each 
received £100,000 and dividends on the ordinary shares at 7s. 
per share, free of tax, against 8s. per share, free of tax, absorbed 
with the prefererice dividends the sum of £155,950. 

The assets of the company amount to £38 millions, of which 
British Government securities represent 27 per cent. The chair- 





1 ¢ Mortality experience was favour- 
able, in spite of the payment of war claims amounting to _— 
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man stated that there has been an appreciable rise in values _ _ 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE improvement in sentiment arising 
from the repulse of the Japanese fleet and 
the Premier’s confident speech was not 
accompanied by any expansion in activity 
in the markets, and with the news of the 
German offensive in Crimea conditions 
again became subdued. Light buying 
before the week-end in the gilt-edged 
market was sufficient, owing to the shortage 
of stock, to raise prices generally, while at 
the reopening continued institutional buy- 
ing occasioned advances ranging from 7 
to 4, with the 3 per cent loans in particular 
demand. The following day, however, 
more subdued conditions were reflected in 
occasional improvements. There was little 
activity in the foreign bond market, where 
Peruvian issues displayed firmness. Brazilian 
bonds, however, after their recent advance, 
were subjected to light selling which was 
barely reflected in price changes, although 
the 5 per cent Funding loan of 1914 fell 
a point on Tuesday, Prices in the home 
rau market fluctuated without trend, gains 
of 3 and 4 for GW and LMS ordinary 
stocks on Monday being followed the next 
day by losses of 4 and } respectively. Apart 
from small declines for the LMS 4 per cent 
preference issues prices were generally 
unchanged among senior stocks, The 


appointment of a special committee by the 
Argentine government to consider the posi- 
tion of 


the railways occasioned some 





demand for the prior charges, the 4 per 
cent Central Argentine debenture rising 
14 points on Tuesday, but most gains were 
below a point. Midweek saw further buy- 
ing of Argentine rail stocks, San Paulo 
rising 2 points, while among the Funds, 
irredeemable issues were easier, 


* 


Conditions in the industrial market con- 
tinue to be rather subdued in the absence 
of any positive incentive to business, but 
leading issues, among others, are distinctly 
firm. The earlier support accorded to 
brewery shares was not maintained on 
Tuesday and among smaller falls Bass 
lost 1s. 3d. and Ohlsson’s Cape 1s. With 
the exception of Imps, which partly 
recovered a loss of 7s. at the reopening, 
prices of leading tobacco shares were un- 
changed. Movements in the heavy indus- 
trial group were narrow but generally 
upward, Vickers, Cammell Laird, Harland 
& Wolff and John Brown all advancing a 
few pence. Apart from some active dealing 
in Union Castle at the reopening and an 
advance of 3 for Indo-China deferred, there 
was little of interest in the shipping section. 
Textile shares failed to attract any active 
support and while Patons & Baldwins rose 
fs, others were practically unchanged. Both 
Marks & Spencer and Woolworths were 
irregular in the stores group but changes 
on balance were slight. In the miscel- 
laneous section United Dairies gained 9d. 
on Tuesday when both Spillers and Wall 
Paper deferred suffered small declines. 
Conditions remained unchanged in mid- 
week, aJthotigh Golvilles rose 9d. on the 
annual report. 


REVENUE ACCOUNTS 
REFUGE 
Ordinary | Rise or Industrial Rise or 
Branch Fall Branch Fall 
(£000) (£000) (£000) (£090) 
6,192 + 1,319 11,844 471 
(27 +1%) (3 8%) 
4,659 | 133 6,275 135 
(2 -9%) (2 2%) 
1,294 5 1246 | 4 44 
£3/6/9% £O/0/11% | £4/2/2% £0/1/2% 
857 | 51 2,252 252 
3,068 =| 644 954 86 
143 102 99 102 
579 ' 9 2,044 102 
12 -4% 0:2% 32 -6° + 1 0% 
BRITANNIC 
Ordinary | Rise or Industrial Rise or 
Branch | Fall Branch Fall 
7 Nis | rs | 
(£000) | (£000) | (£000) | (£000) 
4144 | + 2,045 8,208 | + 2 
(974%) | i (0-3%) 
| i 
1599 | + 176 | 4295 | + 189 
| (12-4%) | (46%) 
445 4 5 | 721 $ 8 
£3/9/2% | —£0/2/1% | £3/15/5% | —£0/4/38% 
| | | 
239 | - 29 | 1,318 | 94 
718 ~ =O 207 574 | — 44 
64 48 37 3% 
198 | 45 | 1312 | + 89 
12-4% | 5% | +0°8% 
i 


Blyvoors, with an advance of 1s, 6d, 
provided the chief interest in the kaffir 
market at the week-end, while at the 
reopening further buying occasioned a rise 
of 1s. The following day, however, the 
price fell 1s. 3d., while Union Corporation 
and West Wit Areas both lost 4 and 
Western Holdings 1s., but dividend payets 
were generally steady. Some enquiry 0cca- 
sioned several slight improvements among 
leading rubber issues, but the actual volume 
of business was negligible. Tea shares, 
however, continue to enjoy consisten! 
support, while Ceylon issues were in pat- 
ticular request. Interest in the oil market 
centred on the leading issues, and after 
losing ys and @; before the week-end 
Burmah and Anglo-Iranian rose #y and 1 
respectively at the reopening, while Shell 
gained ys. Ultramar, however, drop 
1s. 6d., and the following day both Burmah 
and Shell eased ys, although Royal Dutch 
rose $. Some enquiry developed for rub 
issues on the statement of EPT concessions 
in midweek, but elswhere there was litte 
change. 


““ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 














Approx. te a ii 
Total Corres. | Security I 
1942 Bargains! Day . 
| inS.E, 1941 30 Ord. | 90 Fixed 
| List | shares® | Int-t 
May 7......| 2,608 | 9,474 | 17:1 14% 
» _8. 2,469 2,541 77-0 ots 
a ee 3,323 2,965 17-2 i 
“OS | 2,769 2,085 713 \¢ 14% 
_» 15......1 2,420 | 1,939 See 149 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinat 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 135-6 (Apr. 2); 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5) 
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May 16, 1942 
New York 


Wuue the reports of the successful action 
in the Coral Sea assisted sentiment on Wall 
Street at the week-end, the continuation of 
the previous week’s improvement is largely 
attributable to the technical position. 
Investment, as well as speculative buying, 
raised prices in all sections, and slight 
profit-taking on Tuesday had little effect 
on quotations. Midweek brought the 
sharpest reaction since April with fall up 


to 2 points. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 











| 1942 | 
—— | April | April | May 
Low | High 22, 29, 6, 
April | Jan. 1942 1942 | 1942 
| 29 | 714 | 
ja7 Industrials ....) 62-4 | 75-0 | 64-2 | 62-4 | 63-8 
32 Rails ... | 60-1 | 71 a4 60-3 | 60-1 | 61-1 
40 Utilities. . . . | 53-1 | 67 “4a! 56-3} 53-1 | 56 -4 
419Stocks ........| 60-8 | 73-3 | 62-7 | 60-8 | 62-5 
Av. yield® . 18 -40%|7 -65%'8 -29%|8 -40%'8 -23% 
*50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. 
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Total share dealings: May 7, 343,000; 
May 8, 313,000; May 9*, 208,000; 
May 11, 291,000; May 12, 249,000; 


May 13, 337,000. 


* Two-hour session. 
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DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON STOCKS 
April | May | May May | May May 
50 1 | 2 4 5 6 
17-2 | 77-4 | 77-7 | 17-8 | 78-2 | 78-2 








1942 High: 91-2, Jan 5. Low: 175-2, April 28. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 16, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ f 
By Permission to Deal. . 238,030 330,556 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 702. 


Excluding 
Conversions 
£ £ 
694,809,230 690,807,171 
495,768,059 476,944,763 


Including 


Yeart Conversions 





7OI 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
MEGS 30205. .43 690,570,375 199,308 37,488 
a i eee 474,395,660 2,549,103 Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
ES a 686,662,184 252,423 3,892,564 
Poe wetxvarderes 474,283,249 34,460 2,627,054 


+ Includes Government issues to May 5, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 


permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Hector Whaling Company.—It is pro- 
posed, subject to consent of HM Treasury, 
to redeem the £71,250 8 per cent, deben- 
ture stock at par, plus accrued interest and 


a premium of 100 per cent, payable in fully- 


paid shares of the company. 
BY TENDER 
Gravesend and Milton Waterworks.— 
The whole of the 450 43 per cent £20 
preference shares recently offered were sold 
at £25 os. 6d. each. The 9,000 7 per cent 
ordinary shares were sold at an average 


price of £1 9s. 93d. Each class of share 
was over-applied for more than three times. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Closed Cotton Mills.—The owners of 
Lancashire cotton spinning mills which have 
been closed under the concentration of pro- 
duction scheme are dissatisfied with the 
basis of payments for “care and main- 
tenance.” At present the basis is £7,000 a 
year for a mill of 100,000 spindles. About 
two months ago the committee representing 
the closed mills formulated demands for 
an increase to £15,000 for a 100,000-spindle 
mill, and for smaller concerns in proportion. 
The matter is 
Cotton Board, which is about to present a 
report to the President of the Board of 
Trade. Owners of running mills are pre- 
pared to pay a higher levy to provide a 
larger payment to the closed mills, and 
most people in the industry are of opinion 
that the present arrangement is not equit- 
able. It is understood, however, that a 
vital factor in any decision will be the view 
taken by the Treasury. 

Export Groups Central Committee.—The 
President of the Board of Trade has set up 
a Central Committee of Export Groups, 
and has appointed the following members: 
Mr H. H. Bagnall; Mr E. Bruce Ball, 
Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Valves Export 
Group; Sir John Caulcutt, ‘Banking and 
Insurance; Mr Kenneth Chance, Plastics 
Export Group ; Lieutenant-Colonel G. R. 
Harding, Food Manufacturers’ Export 
Group; Mr Herbert Hey, Wool Textile 
Industry Export Group ; Lord Hollenden, 
Drapers’ and Hosiers’ (Wholesale) Export 
Group; Mr A. Mortimer, Pharmaceutical 
Export Group ;, Mr J. J. Nicholson; Mr 
G. W. Odey, Leather Footwear and Allied 
Industries Export Group; Mr G. H. A. 
Sington, Textile Machinery and Accessories 
Export Group; Mr E. Raymond Streat, 
Cotton Board ; Mr V. Watlington, Electri- 
cal Machinery Export Group. 


_ Rubber Export Control.—All outstand- 
ing export licences for rubber tyres and 
tubes are revoked by a Board of Trade 
Order (SR & O, No. 866) which has been 
made after consultation with the Tyre 
Executive Committee of the Rubber In- 
dustry Export Group. The purpose of the 

tder is to facilitate a scheme for the allo- 
cation of the limited quantity of rubber 
available for the export of tyres and tubes 
im the current quarter. 


Export of Goods.—The Export of Goods 
(Control) Order, No. 23 (SR & O, No. 844), 
Which comes into force on May 26th, ex- 
tends control to cover certain cotton house- 
Old goods, including blankets, bed fur- 
nishings, table-cloths, tea-cloths, towels, 


being dealt with by the’ 


handkerchiefs and shirts. The existing 
licensing requirements with respect to 
woven blankets containing more than 
15 per cent by weight of wool are super- 
seded by the provision that licences will, 
in future, be required to export such woven 


blankets, shawls and travelling rugs. 


Furniture Storage Charges.—The Board 
of Trade, after consultation with the 
Central Price Regulation Committee, has 
made The Storage (Maximum Charges) 
Order (SR and O No. 837) which comes 
into force on Monday, May 18th, control- 
ling the charges made for the storage of 
domestic and office furniture and effects. 
The Order provides that there shall be no 
increase above the charges for storage on 
September 1, 1941. The charges per load 
of 600 cubic feet are not in any case to 
exceed 8s. per week in the London postal 
area (inner region) and 6s. 6d. per week 
elsewhere. These rates apply to consign- 
ments of goods occupying not more than 
15,000 cubic feet. Larger consignments 
are subject to similar provisions, with 
corresponding maxima of 8s. 6d. and 7s. 
per week per thousand cubic feet. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


May 5, May 12, 
GRAIN, etc. 1942 1942 
Wheat * s. d s. d 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J. 34 64 34 54 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) .. - 15 ll 15 10 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 60 10 63 4 
Oats (e) ,, ” ~ 14 9 15 0 
TEXTILES 
JUTE— 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06:50 0 6-50 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr., 
100 yds. . ee ees - Nom. Nom. 
74/40 — - a Nom. Nom. 
SISAL (per ton)—African, May- { s. {s 
FUP MRINO. Bn. ccc cccccvesceces 30 0 30 60 
WOOL (per |b.) d d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 21} 214 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 16} 164 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS ; 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton e . 4 b+ 0 
s. d. 6 
., Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 4 3 4 34 
Ammonia, Sulphate....... perton 10/5/0 10/2/6 
Nitrate of Soda......seee> perton 15/5/0 15/5/0 
Potash, Sulphate ......... perton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Soda Bicarb......... ...-perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals...... ..per ton 5/7/6 5/7/6 
HIDES (per Ib.) s. d. s. d 
Cape, J’burg Ord......... dun oF 0 7 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
EB Pee WIT inte coccenes 20/15/0 20/15/0 


e) Average for weeks ended May 2 and May 9. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


May May 
5, 12, 
1942 1942 
GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May... 121% 1213 
Maize, Chicago, May... 855 874 
Oats, Chicago, May.... 574 573 
Rye, Chicago, May ....... 75} 743 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 21-00 21-00 
_” Am. mid., May.... 19-20 19°17 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., May .. — 13-98 14-30 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931= 100 231 -6 231-9 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 
May | May | May | May. May 
S 1s ll, | 123, | 13, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
Crops j 115.8 | 115.7 | 115.7 | 115.7 | 115.7 
Raw materials | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete index... .| 141.4 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 
Mar. | Aug. | May | April | May 


31; | 31,/ 13 | 38 6, 
1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


Crops .. 


; 147.9 | 92.2 | 108.4 | 115.0 | 115.8 
Raw materials. ....| 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.9 | 172.7 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 136.9 | 140.9 | 141.4 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE, 


Daily Average Stks. 
Sales (at 

cost) 

1942 end 


“Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 


(a) By Commodities 


Non-food Merchandise : 


Piece-goods..... we ., 10-°3;+15:8+ 9-0—11-4 
Women’s Wear .........-|+ 9°34 50+ 3-2'+ 4-8 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear +20 -1/+ 22 -6)4+-30-2/4+ 2:9 
Boots and Shoes veeelt 32 -6|+27°5+10-4+ 2-7 
Furnishing Departments . .|+ 32 -4|+ 38 -5|+ 35 -2;— 16 -5 
Te a caa te ge ace mace 4 | 9°8 3:2;\— 3-7/—12°9 
Fancy Departments ..... |— 3-2 0-6) — 2°3}+ 0:2 
Sports and Travel .-|— 2-4— 6-6)— 3-7\—20-4 
Miscellaneous... . a 3:3+ 3-6)+ 8-8)—23-4 
Total : | | 

Non-food Merchandise . .|+12.0,+11.34 5.3\— 2.6 

Food and Perishables... . 1.1+ 1.84 4.3)4+ 3.9 
Total :— | | 

All Departments........ + 4.14 5.44 6.4— 1.9 

(b) Districts 

DOME discard idceweat + 5-3+ 4:94 6:2 0:7 
og | 5-li+ 5-814 8-2— 0°8 
North-West ...... 4-9 61+ 8-7— 06 
Midland and S. Wales 1:0+ 1-6/4 3°-3— 6°7 
South England.... 2:3! Nil Nil |— 4°5 
Central and West - End | | 

eee +12-0'+ 26 -9\4+-25:-8— 1-0 
Suburban London ........ + 6°1)/+ 7:0|+ 7 ot 10-1 

Source : Board of Trade Journal 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 9, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £35,319,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £78, 762,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £195,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£638,155, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £322,189,000 against {330,613,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(Z thousé ands) 





innit April l | ApriLl | Week Week 
to to ended ended 
May May May May 
10, 9, 10, 9 
1941 1942 1941 | 1942_ 
ORDINARY — 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ...... 37,373 | 68,649 | 1,541 | 5,850 
I Cnc <ksw'ces 4,725 | 5,120 245 460 
Estate, etc., Duties.} 10,553 | 12,170 | 1,070 | 1,370 
Stamps . ee ee 940 | ss eee 
te ee ds atid 1,596 2,843 220 371 
E.P.T. 15,012 | 21,210 | 1,500 | 3,650 
Other Inland Rev. 50 | 80} 20] 20 
Total Inland Rev...| 70,249 | 110,842 | 4,596 11,721 
Customs ..........} 36,918 | 44,701 | 4,977 | 14,927 
Excise .... reeeeel 20, 600 | 44,200 | 1,480 | 5,041 
Total Customs and 
ae 57,518 | 88,901 | 6,457 | 19,968 
Motor Duties 4,119 2,826 744 782 
Canadian Govt. Con- 
tribution er a 22,472 
Post Office (Net! | 
Receipts)........ 3,250 5,500 | 1,100; 1,500 
Wireless Licences. . . a  — 
Crown Lands .. 170 160 
ee ennntry | | 
Loans .... 711 | 401 | 645 7 
Miscel. Receipts. . --} 1,141] 8,289) 308] 1,341 
Total Ordinary Rev. | 137,158 | 239, 661 113,850 | 35,319 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. and _ Broad- | 
WME 6 oscesss 7,950 | 8,950 | 1,400 | 1,250 
MND asin is sisted | 145,108 | 248,611 | 15,250 36,569 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure Aprill April l | Week | Week 
to te ended | ended 
May May May | May 
10 9, ae 
1941 1942 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
Dy ad's 0+ cae 47,926 | 54,065 | 1,982 2,135 
Payments to N. Ire- 
ee ere 598 653 299 327 
Other Cons. Fund 
Re 286 278 
etace kaa neces 48,809 | 54,996 | 2,281 | 2,462 
Supply Services... | 418,366 | 506,215 | 68,000 | 76,300 
Total Ordinary Ex- | | | 
penditure .... | 467, 175° 561,211 | 70,281 | 78,762 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. and _ Broad- | 
GN bint u000: | 7,950 8,950 | 1,400 | 1,250 
Sn 4b so Ue naw es | 475,125 | 570,161 | 71,681 | 80,012 


After decreasing 


raised the National Debt 


2TOSS 


deducting sinking fund allocations 
1941-42, but before allowithg 
sinking funds in 1942-43. 


Exchequer balances by 
£475,382 to {2,876,658, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
by 
£43,508,460 to about £14,396 millions, after 
in 
for issues to 



















































THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


AR WN ORs cc cnatpaw tee de bscencene 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees... .........sseesees 30 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments................+0.- 115 
345 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
T Ways and : 
ore Means Trea- 
Bills ats sury Total 
Advances sury 20 
Date Bank — — 
Ten- T Public of Pr . D. . 
ler aP | Depts. Eng- p> = 
’ E ‘va Banks 
1941 
May 10 , 885-0 Not available *' 
1942 
Feb. 7 | 930-0 “ 
» 14} 915-0) x ” 
» 21 | 905-0 °° »” 
»» 28 | 905-0 1612-7; 215-4 | 21-7| 677-5) 3432°3 
Mar. 7/ 905-0 Not available 
» 14) 905-0 * ‘i 
» 21) 905-0 *s a 
o oh 2620 -6 195-1 | | 496-5) 3312-2 
Apr. 4) 905-0 | Not available 
» 11 | 905-0 ma a 
» 18] 910-0 
» 25 | 920-0) 1757- 3 251- 7| 17-0 | 487-0) 3432 
May 2/] 9355-0 Not available 
» 9 | 950-0 - . 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount ———- Cent 
Date of — Allotted 
Tender Applied of = at 
Offered * ” Allotted — Min. 
ad ° Rate 
1941 s. d. | 
May 9 75-0 | 160-5 75-0 | 20 0-17 40 
1942 
Feb. 13 65-0 | 139-9 65-0 | 20 0:20; 26 
» 20 | 75-0) 153-7 | 75°0).20 0-52 31 
» 27 | 750] 14246 75-0 | 20 0-18; 35 
Mar. 6 75-0 | 139-4 75-0 | 20 0-31; 38 
» 2 75°0 | 128-0) 75-0| 20 0-34 44 
- ae 75-0 | 121-4 | 75:0} 20 063; 50 
» 27 | 75-0] 131-6} 75-0! 1911-69] 60 
April 3 75-0 | 147-2 75-0 | 20 2-72 34 
» 10 | 750) 1550] 750| 20 3:02; 35 
» 17 | 75-0| 147-5 | 75-0} 20 2-89] 36 
” 24 | 75-0) 133-0| 75-0| 20 3-15| 44 
May ‘1 | 75-0] 148-0} 75:0| 20 0-30] 37 
8 75-0 ' 143-8! 75-0! 20 0-73! 1 


” 


On May 8th applications at! £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 41 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on May 15th. For the week ending May 
16th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £25 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 214% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 











am % |. 3% | We 
oniea N.S.C. | Defence | Savings Bonds 
| Bonds | Bonds 1949-51 
a re 11,415 ; 9,936 ; 34,110))) 31,324§ 
Apr. T...cceces | 4,932 | 3,367 | 11,008 4,206§ 
| Pee Te 4,810 | 3,203 | 7,372)|; 4,566§ 
— ae | 6,203 | 2,843 | 6,735)|| 4,001§ 
ee 260 dawn 5,472 | 2,665 | 8,937||) 2,970§ 
MB. coccnnas 4,900 | 2,676 | 12,118)|| 3,608§ 
a Eka cebooxe si -» | 4,082)); 5,656§ 
Totals to date... .! 535,353*| 454,842* 716976f|| 4038883 § 
* 128 weeks. + 71 weeks. t 31 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 12th amounted to a total value of £48,030,699. 
Up to Apr. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £64,472,000 has been repaid. 


May 16, 1942 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 13, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt o* ll 0 
In Circln. ... 780,176,802 Other Govt. 15 1m 
In Bankg Securities 817,00 
Department 50,064,916 | Other Secs 196804 
Silver Coin . 12,86) 
Amt. of Fid. a 
Issue 830, 
Gold Coin & 00000 
Bullion at 
168s. per oz 
fine) 241,718 
830,241,718 830,241, 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 
| f 
Props.’ Capital 14,§ 553,000 Govt. Secs 127,842,838 
Rest 3,184,825 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.* 12,567,578 | Discounts 
Advances 6,965,576 
Other Deps Securitie 21,447,103 
Bankers 126,550,300 Gunsiaae 
Other Acct 50,469,471 28,412,679 
Notes 50,064,916 
177,019,771 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. 1,004,74) 
207,325,174 207,325,174 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


gioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1942 | 1942 

| 
May | April | May | May 
14 29 | 6,| Bb 


716-9) 780-2 


Issue Dept 


Notes in circulation 629-4, 771-2 
Notes in banking depart | 
ment 50-8) 59-1) 53-3 504 
Government debt and 
securities* ; 677 -2) 828-1 828-2) 8280 
Other securities 2-8 19 18 24 
Silver Coin 0-0) O00 O08 04 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 O2 02 
fine oz. 168 -00 168 -00 168 A 168 
Deposits : 
Public 14-4) 14-0 16-8 124 
Bankers’ 115-5) 122-6 118-5 1264 
Others 52-1) 51-4, 49-6) 504 
Tetal .. 182-0} 188-0 184-9 1897 
Banking Dept. Secs | ; 
Government 115-3} 111-2 117-4 127% 
Discount, et 12 -2 7°5 75 10 
Other 19-8 27-1 23-6) 214 
Total : 147-3} 145-8 148°5 1562 
Banking depart. res i 52-5) 59°8 54:1) 51:1 
y | o | % 
* Proportion ” tke 28-8} 31-7, 29:2) 269 


s Government debt is £11,015,100 ; ca pital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. 
MCT Dec cures cia kee 234 234 
te Biacairesatew eee 234 234 
OR ods cea 234 23 
Ree one 234 234 
Se Sted beaks 234 23 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
land remained unchanged between May 
(Figures in brackets are par of 


Bank of Eng 

9th and May 15th. 

exchange.) 
United States. 


4-02}-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 +234) “4 30-40. 


@weden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Peso 

a -45) 16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16 ‘955-17 - 15. 
West Indies. "Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 

transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 


99 -80-100-20. Panama. $ 
4-02-04. 


Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25 -224) 40-50 (Official 
Turkey. Piastres (110) 


rate); 46-55 ooo rate). 
520. ' ttaly. 71-25 lire 


$ (4-863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 
mail trans- 


“02-04; mail transfers 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between May 9th and May 15th. 


Egypt. Piastres (978) Beslan co 
rupee) 174-184 
China. Neionet $ 23-38 


Special Accownts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. % cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


’ 


India. Rupee (18d. per 
Gongo. Francs 1764-3. 


eons RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained a between May 9th and May 15th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates : “Bank Bills, 60 days 14%; 3 months, 


14%; 4 months, 14- 1 %: 6 months, ly-li% 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 month . 
Day-to-day money, }-1}%. Short Loans, 1- ¢ 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at 

at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















New York | May | May | Mé May | May | Mar 
on i 7 a 9 ll uu 
' 

Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
London .. | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 403 is 
Montreal . . .|88 -160/88 -160)88 -160) 88 -160) 88 “1! 
Zuricht ... .{23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23° 30 |B 

B. Aires 23 -66*|23 -66*/23 ‘66°| 25 64°) 23 60" =. 
Brazil. 5-141 5-14] 5-141 5-14 | 5! ‘14 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bill 


May } 


pROVIN 


Southarapton 
}2 Towns 
Dublin®. . . . 


OV 
BANK 0} 


ASSE 

‘Reserve : Gol 

Ot 
+Securities . 

Lrasit 

Note circulatio 

Deposits : Dor 

Chartered ban! 

+ Gold and 

Exchange Con 


—_———_—— 


MC 


mm, Bank Ne 
England 
Balances with 
m other Ba 
ltems in Tran: 
Money at Call 
Bills Discount 
lreasury Depe 
Investments . 
Advances to ( 
Liabilities of ( 
ments, ete, 
Bank Premige 
lavestments | 
Companies 


Ratio of Ca: 
Accounts 


pital Paid | 
Reserve Fund 
Current, Depe 
Ac mee ances, 
Notes in Cire 


Al 
ry — 
‘ i 


| Ord 
| Mai 


Sight | 196 
Ndays) 197 
Wdays| 127 
days) 128 


since A pri 
will be sent | 
* All rate 
§ Via Dur! 
days, 127 
4 days, 127 


Buys 

610) foe 1 
for Rhodes: 
Selling vat 
th Afric: 





‘de followir 
US. §. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


(£ thousands) Million $’s ‘ 
Million rupees 


Week Aggregate | | 
» ; * ‘ 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Mav | Apri Ap | Mz 
D Ended __|_ from Jan. 1 to le Ry mln’ ; “ 5 ry = — me ’ 
May May May May Gold certifs. on hand and| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 May | April | April | April | May 
10, 3, 10, 9, | due from Treasury ... 20,208) 20,475, 20,488) 20,494 Asserts 2, 10, mt oe 1, 
1941 | 1942 1941 ' 1942 | Total reserves ....... 20,528) 20,826) 20,823) 20,807 ne 1941 | 1942 | 1942 } 1942 | 1942 
Total cash reserves ... 315 332 319 298 Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444) 444 444 
Working days : 6 6 110 109 lotal U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184; 2,296} 2.350) 2.436 | Rupeecoin...... 363 311 302 296} 294 
pirmingham . . 2.061 2,614 | 41,849 | 48.182 | Total bills and secs. 2,194) 2,309) 2,367| 2,454 | Balances abroad . . 351 462; 485 416; 585 
{ Bradford. /... 1,346 1,393 42,233 42,128 Total resources 23,610! 24,335) 24,325] 24.389 | Sterling securities . 1,088) 2,319) 2,349) 2,419; 2,469 
015,19) Bristol... +» 2,098 | 2,853 | 36,084 | 43,432 | Ind. Govt. rup. secs 913! 1,303) 1,382! 1,382) 1,382 
“Biull... «++ 464 757 | 12,191 | 15,425 LIABILITIES | Investments......./ 79 82 78 84 8 
003,609 B Leeds... 589 1,026 18,863 | 22,443 F.R. notes in ciren.. .-| 6,344, 8,714 8,782) 8,877 | | 
968,43) Leicester 709 805 16,009 16,671 Excess mr, bank res. 5,710} 2,750) 2,820) 2,690 LIABILITIES | } 
86) Live! 487 4,783 | 99,350 | 90,468 | Mr. bank res. dep. 13,440) 12,470) 12,662! 12,444 | 
~aiall Manchester . 10,972 11,715 | 221,387 | 232.799 | Govt. deposits 804 243 128 376 Notes in cire, : India) 2,516; 3,960) 4,083) 4,139) 4,167 
Newcastle 1.220 1.281 | 24653 | 29'868 lotal deposits 16,149) 14,243) 14,211) 14,233 Burma} 181; 283; 288) 288) 295 
000,00) Nottingham 362 464 8,736 9.199 lotal liabilities 23,610) 24,335) 24,325) 24,389 | Deposits: Govt....; 131; 164 128) 131} 212 
. Sheffield’... 610 970 | 12,453 | 17.336 Reserve ratio 91 -3°,,/90 -7%,|90 -6% /90 -0 | Banks ..| 267 422 409 438) 471 
Southampton 71 61 1,983 | 2,295 Reserve ratio 54 6% 0/63 +1%|62 “4% |65 “1% /65 “5% 
BANKS AND TREASURY ! ' 
241,718 § 12 Towns 22,989 | 28,722 535,791 | 570,246 RESOURCES 
ante Monetary gold stock 22,525] 22,686) 22,689) 22,703 
241,713 fF Dublin’... . 6,041 6,390 | 110,669 126,209 lreasury & bank currency 3,125 5,284] 3,286; 3,291 
* May 3, 1941, and May 2, 1942 LIABILITIES | CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
a) nd May 4, + Money in circulation -| 9,151, 11,642 11,723) 11,845 
reasury cash and dep 3 0° § ‘ ) > BEC 
I ind dey ,096 2,452! 2,314) 2,569 Million paper pesos 


OVERSEAS BANK 














f 
42,88 RETURNS SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar 
K OF CANADA—M Million £’s | ASSETS 194i | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
165,504 BAN , A—Million Can, $ April; Mar. ,; Mar. ; April | Gold at home 1,071} 1,075} 1,075] 1,075 
47,103 April ; Mar. , April) April 4, 20, | 27, 2, Other gold and for. exch 291} 496) 506) 517 
sees 9 25, 1 s rs 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | Non-int. Govt. bonds 119 119) «—:1119)—s «119 
112,679 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 bullion 48 -43| 47-76) 48-23) 48-37 | ‘Treasury bonds 395, 394) 394) 394 
64,916 | {Reserve : = 1 434-3 ; ed 0-46 0-32! 0-45! 5-1] 
er 28 74°3 285-2; 229-€ issets 38-19) 58-68 61-98) 55-45 
04,74) f tSecurities . 17-0, 595-1, 613-5, 601-6 T Romeo 
mene LiaBILiTIES LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation 1,238) 1,412} 1,421) 1,440 
25,174 Note circulation 372-8 503-6) 510-8 517-4 | Notesin circulation 23-89) 27-35) 28-92) 30-61 | Deposits: Government 131 42 68 57 
anil Deposits ; Dom. Govt 12-3; 318-6) 115-0 70-3 | Deposits: Government 5-02; 16-84) 13-98) 16-25 Banks 486 612 582) 580 
S ~ cutee’ banks 228-8 250-3) 244-6 233-8 Bankers’ 48-16; 52-00, 51-96] 51-34 | Certs. of participation 99 18 18 20 
, + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Others 5-67 5-441 5-10} 5-99 Reserve ratio 73 -8%|75 -1%,'75 -49%|75 69 
Exchange Control Board against securities Reserve ratio 58 -7%,147 -2%, 145 -9 6-9 
~ 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
9000's omitted 
Barclays | ( os District Glyn Lloyds Martins | Midland | National - —. eee ey 
i” Bank eC Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank — ‘Bar . Ba k Agere 
RI 194 , o : ‘ a A a. os ank fan a 
I Ltd Ltd ( Ltd. Ltd Ltd Ltd I Ltd Ltd ga 
my Date 28th 27tl 9th 21st 21st 29th 20 28th 29th 30th 27th 
— ASSETS / f f 
in, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of . ; 

‘ England e+ 63.331 3 312 $025 4.873 , ) 1S 601 63.650 3613 0 3 567 é 718 ») 
7802 Seen aeth cad ( es ies pe ah eae Sas 53 l 5,312 l A / 8,308 i 1 13 40,431 46,671 6,U06 318,821 
ee nt Settala and Iceland 20,152 789, 3,433 =—«:1,899, 19,226 | 4,821 22,281 214, 16,619| 20,251;  3,429| 113,114 

ans t : - ‘ 8,301 2,77€ hit ‘ ie 11,07 
Money at Call and Short Notic« 19,772 1,757 6,154 5,762 20,904 b 790 21,711 6,333 21,397 19,725 5,681 | 135 986 
tah [ils Discounted 64,206 1,539 7,783 813 42,925) 10,679 57,228 11051 | 36,025 | 34,728 1,121 | 258,098 
04 : more Deposit Receipts 90.500 3.000 20.500 4.500 80,000 24,500 111,000 500 53,500 50,500 11,000 | 449,500 
02 vestments sss . 179,291 13,048 51,132 20,871 177,710 52,524 222,423 17,290 139,821 153,148 21,168 1,048,426 
68 {anon to Costomes and oth cr A 174.885 9.157 24,224 9.461 | 145,784 34,752 | 164,199 15,245 | 113,247 | 118,267 11,991 | 821,212 
| ustomers for eptance kndorse 
ments, etc, . 13,225 1.18 », 548 4.245 21,852 8,372 13,945 ] 11,434 18,995 1 5 § 

‘ , { 5,22 l ) 2 2 2 92 372 58 4. ,995 856 97,815 
8 aot aon B 7,938 405 1,483 740 7,000 2,872 9,091 547 7,102 5,088 957 43,2235 
505 | — oe Hated inks and Subsidiary ; 

139.7 | mPanies 6,216 S700) ua 8,303 2,514 2,992 wi 23,805 
1278 639,516 34,192 | 130,282 53,164 | 585,790 | 163,687 | 693,831 44,951 | 442,090 | 470,365 63,209 |3,321,077 
a4 Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and othe 
56. | fount. 10 57 10 68 10:70 10-37 10-84 | 10-57 9-76 8 -89 9-80} 10-79!' 10-27 10-35 
RS LIABILITIES 
969 Mone Bos? 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
Coen t Der 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,600 12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,066 
~— Ti. - posit and other Accounts ‘ 599,183 31,007 | 121,781 47,009 538,118 | 147,533 | 652,317 40,663 | 412,677 | 432,713 58,478 |3,081,479 
pital F\ eee sements, et: 13,225 1,185 2,548 4,245 | 21,852 8,372 13,945 158 11,434 18,995 1,856 | 97,815 
lions ation ; wa ‘ 10 22 ; 1,470 a 17 ~ 1,519 
639.516 34,192 | 130,282 53,164 | 585,790 | 163,687 | 693,831 44,951 | 442,090 | 470,365 | 63,209 '3,321,077 

. EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
joie "yy t rE 
= AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Mar. 18th 
ance hietien ad Meuteal iN 2 . ; P Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Apr. 29th. 

; n Australia and N.Z Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 
aths Buying Selling Seoien Selling : mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
: Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, at 
: -54% cordobas per U.S. § (incl. 10 per cent tax). 
Australia tAus- ‘ tAus- 5 
: ‘ N.Z tralia tN.Z.| Australia N ~ tralia | {N.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per § on Apr. 11th. 
i az ; Venezuela * Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Apr. 7, 1942 
| Ord. | Air | Ord. | Ads 125 1243 | Air “™ Ord 1254 | aa free market 3-55 bolivares per dollar. 
| Mail A Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
= fSieht | At) §) (t) (§) 
. Ndays| 126i) 126 4) 1268 | 126f | 125 zy) 124%) 124f4/ 124%| 1233 | 1258 | 12438 
iy S0days! 197 wait 138s 1264 vee | aoe | 1244 | 1244 | 1234 | 125y] 12423 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 

, 2 272% 2 232 > 5 17 
e Wdays| 128 128 4 sav art 124 123% 1234 125% | 1244 
i oh - —. AR. BR — 12¢ Changed From To Changed From To 

i 1S a9, ange ang ‘re ¢ 

vil be see 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills % te % % 
‘ All — y air mail on payment of appropriate postage Amsterdam . June 28, '41 3 2+ Madrid July 15, °35 5 4 
. | ViaDurh, (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London.  ~ Plus postage. Athens .. . Mar. 10, "42 5 6 Montreal . Mar. Il, ‘SS .. 24 
, 0 days 127} « By America N.Z Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126}; Belgrade --- Feb. 1,°35 GR 5 Oslo. . .. May 12,°40 4 3 
¥ days, 127} = days, 127f. N.Z.) Demand, 1253; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 1264; Berlin .. April 9, °40 4 3} ae 1g 
ar . (plus postage). + Any Mail | Brussels Jan. 25, °40 2) 2 Pretoria June 2, °41 3} 3 
: ‘a | Bucharest Sept. 17, °40 34 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, °35 ... 3 
. Sivleg rates ; SOUTH AFRICA Budapest .. Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18, °36 5 af 
als {ih foe 7-7. ren oe I.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) Calcutta Nov. 28, °35 34 3 Sofia . cesses Sept. 16, °40 6 54 
hodesia th. (sight); £102.%, (30 days) 102.%, (60 days) ; 288 days) . z xe JS 4 44a Mav 29.’ 
or . eh f b ( ; £1023, ( ); £10288 (90 days). | » » —. 2 ) fay 2 
i, Seine ao the corresponding rates are £100}, £1004, £1012); £101,%, and £102. Chile .......... June 15 554 55 6 6 on - m .. red — = 3 : 
Youth Nein’ in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for | Copenhagen . Oct. 15,°40 44 4 eee sats dove anal: : 
> and £993 for Rhodesia. | Helsingfors Dec. 3,'°34 4 4 ba . os 2 ‘ 3°29 
| Lisbon .. Mar. 31,°41 4% 4 ellington ay 27,’ 2 
M ‘be followi CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA | N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26, °37 1) 1 Dublin Oct. 26, °39 4 3 
Us ing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America are related to 
approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-f rate (a) For banks and credit institutions h) For private persons and firms. 








Gross operating income year ended Decem- 
ber 31st $183,725 ($121,339), depreciation 
$26.441 ($21,394), other income $44,807 
($43,551). Taxation $103,190 ($47,437), net 
income $90,401 ($86,945). Dividend on 
common stock $7 (same) per share, carry 
forward $285,236 ($264,255). 
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), Lrp., Portugal 
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Kingsway, 


£479,294 (£471,620), income-tax £20,000 
(£10,000), general reserve £100,000 (nil), 
dividend 2 per cent (same) tax free, carry 
forward £69,722 (£107,795). 
Aircraft ($000s).—Operating 


revenue for 1941 $307,389 ($126,350), costs 


COMPANY RESULTS (April 29 to May 13, 1942) 


May 16, 1942 





($9,298), surplus $15,589 ($14,494): 


Celanese 


Corporation 


of 


($o00s).—Cons. net profit in quarter, 


March 31st $1,954 ($1,588). 
year ended March 31st $26,71! 





































































Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
is Year Total Deprecia- Profit for alk 
anyney Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref c ‘oI er ae . 1 Bex 
Interest tion ref, rd. Rate | To Free | in Total Net Oni 
Div. Div. | Reserves Carry Profit Profit 
Forward ' Dy 
Breweries, &c. £ f { £ £ f | % f f { f ; 
Brampton Brewery Co. Mar. 31 80,180 33,442 66,675 5,500 25.000 | 10 2,942 50,672 28 837 i 
Buchanan-Dewar ; Mar. 31 730,421 = 730,421 851,662 161,826 570,000 28} aa 1,405 771,466 771.466 . 
Lowrie (W. P.) & Co. Mar. 31 213,401 1,577 106,471 188,567 9,000 70,000 20 30,000 2,529 237,621 106,407 i 
Walker (John) & Sons . Mar. 31 478,272 ose 453,272 592,415 | 52,500 283,500 45 120,000 2,728 405,106 385,105 | & 
Coal, tron and Steel , 
Bairds and Scottish Steel. Dec. 31 80,287 sa 77,788 | 139,016 31,500 42,000 5 + 4,288 136,270 | 133,770) 4 
Colvilles Limited pale Dec. 31 603,196 350,000 251,696 | 371,554 57,062 156,782 8 37,852 428, 686h 77,186 | 4 
Lothian Coal Co. Feb. 28 63,486 40,500 60,568 | 100,427 10,950 49,725 7 107 79,869 77,306 | iy 
Pressed Steel Co. Dec. 31 678,225 - 170,615 438,691 | 14,700 113,934 27% | + 41,981 513,417 162,827 | 
Stewarts & Lloyds Dec. 31 | 1,838,724f| 681,279 904,696 | 1,087,385 119,215 525,295 124 | 250,000 10,186 | 1,822,433 | 1,008.36] uy 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Lewis (John) Properties ~ ‘ Jan. 31 143,578 24,066 36,993 29,250 nea bei 5,184 229,522 51,695} 4 
Natal Land and Colonization ... Dec. 31 62,926 18,009 36,753 3,962 13,613 4 434 62,120 17,956} 4 
Gas 
Montevideo Gas, &c........... Dec. 31 99,579 ; 44,761 129,963 27,000 4 10,000 7,761 91,399 35,610} 4 
Primitiva Gas of B. Aires... Dec. 31 415,933 110,000 28,425 103,786 29,995 li 1,570 39,186 61,267] 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Oueen Anne's Mansions, &c... . Sept. 30 | Dr12,763 Dr12,763 24,233 12,763 8,526 | Dr. 2,106} wy 
Savoy Hotel Limited ....... Dec. 31 118,741 2,691 23,998 2,691 42,720 3,823.) Ni 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Brooks (J. B.) & Co. Dec. 27 24,689 8,741 15,048 27,996 2,500 7,000 7 5,000 548 28,261 17,585} 
Romac Industries ......... Sept. 30 118,980 8,232 11,369 11,862 7,350 7h 4,000 19 79,903 9,480 | 
Oil | ee 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields Tune 30 246,706 138,436 110,691 209,941 75,000 5 20,000 15,691 362.057 215,455} X 
Rubber | 
Aboyne-Clyde June 30 13,468 1,439 3,443 :, 1,439 12,358 | 6,559 | Nil 
Garing (Malacca) Sept. 30 5,349 4,349 5,672 95 24 5,394 3,789 2,789 | 
Java Plantations Dec. 31 24,778 : 3,687 4,470 2,500 1,187 19,066 5,658} 6) 
Jugra Land & Carey Nov. 30 86,089 3,558 39,531 40,414 ° 39,531 129,116 | 76,151 | 5 
Kuala Kangsar Oct. 31 53,338 1,641 9,029 14,208 8,751 ) 10,332 10,053 43,555 17630} 
Kuala Pilah Dec. 31 8,363 396 4,835 6,635 4,956 121 7,877 3,981 | 4 
Takau (F. M.S.)... Oct. 31 5,579 | 3,000 886 1,053 Se 6,503 1,652} 4 
Shops and Stores 
Lewis (John) & Co Jan. 31 313,162 36,595 71,438 101,406 37,500 53,938 228,552 13,321) ¥ 
Tea : 
Travancore. . ; Sept. 30 49,084 17,27€ 20,792 5,823 10,650 10 803 44,122 16,788 | 0 
Telegraphs, &c. 
Anglo-American Telegraph Mar. 31 262,500 135,188 200,813 105,921 29,267 262,500 154,863 
Marconi International Marine Dec. 31] 537,475 96,406 114,864 89,454 74 6,952 533,114 150,524} 
Textiles 
Bright (John) & Brothers Mar. 31 110,967 20,000 19,607 36,936 10,312 9,025 24 270 110,729 | 31,300} 4 
British Enka . Dec. 3] 122,438 48,221 56,332 |Dr510,528 ’ 16,332 84,896 | 20,505 | Ni 
Coats (J. & P.) Dec. 31 | 1,744,637 ; 1,631,816 | 2,076,330 330,000 1,290,625 83 11,191 | 1,998,699 | 1,884,852} 1) 
Brocklehurst-Whiston Amalgamated. | Dec. 31] 115,360 26.016 72,734 |Dr. 59,522 72,734 75,711 43,509 | Ni 
United Turkey Red Co a Dec. 3] 37,491 26,927 |Dr125,995 26,927 23,587 20,587 | N 
Tramway and Omnibus | 
Potteries Motor Traction De 31 288,251 74,653 100,523 54,125 10 641 5,113 230,656 85,237 | } 
Red & White United Transport De 31 72,387 68,006 92,656 10,475 27,128 ll 753 24,650 91,179 80,781 | 1) 
Trusts 
Alliance Investment April 15 31,776 20,762 535,184 13,894 6,175 4 693 36,238 24,398 | 4 
Anglo-American Debenture« Mar. 31 137,004 47,935 128,917 14,702 27,675 12 558 136,276 55,538) 1 
Continental Union. .. Rinaie Mar. 31 49,057 34,146 75,656 15,687 18,844 6 385 54,455 59,712 | & 
English and Caledonian Investment Mar. 31 49,807 15,542 19,703 7,937 5,292 5 3,500 1,187 45,307 15,307 5 
Foreign, American and General April 5 176,209 77,609 130,033 43,750 26,250" 3 7,500 109 173,472 80,831 ¥ 
Gresham Trust Mar. 31 30,440 12,585 23,675 - 11,428 74 1,157 41,626 18,322 | 
Power Investment Corporation Mar. 3 41,803 21,662 57,116 26,819 é - 5,157 44,399 23,555 | Ni 
River Plate Trust Loan, &« Dec. 31 308,041 190,219 306,055 75,000 110,000 | (? 5,219 311,184 | 190,110} ( 
Scottish Mortgage & Trust . Mar. 3] 229,397 79,269 116,384 21,700 40,134 94 25,000 7,565 232,976 92,914; & 
Second Caledonian ‘ Mar. 1 40,302 8,696 35,323 7,750 “ * 946 41,124 9,318 | Ni 
Second Securities of Scotland Mar. 3] 41,358 8,614 27,297 7,828 200 586 40,469 | 9,728 | | 
Sphere Investment Mar. 31 55,243 36,234 103,593 18,000 15,000 5,234 62,665 41941) 5 
Third Scottish Western Mar. 1] 55,009 11,613 46,335 10,850 763 56,568 13,040 | Ni 
Waterworks | 
Cons. Water of Rosario Dec. 31 197,038 28,823 149,964 8.400 15.000 3 5,000 423 200,920 32,851 
Monte Video Waterworks De 31 239,439 106,333 338,652 81,251 5 20,000 5,08 66,953 120,586 | 
Other Companies 
Ault & Wiborg. . Mar. 31 51,532 3,927 22,304 28,526 3,600 2,687 2h 5,000 11,017 34,475 1919 | 
British Match Corporation April 30 681,506 340,881 430,803 15,228 2$.1,08 8 60,000 4,602 725,698 391,566 | ! 
Butlin’s Limited Sept. 30 52.445 15.000 |Dr.17.116 D.79,057 : ad L7,11¢ 39,912 |Pr. 46,320) Ni 
Cellon Limited Dec, 3] 25,455 5,000 19,506 29,904 2,700 8,000 20 7,500 1, 30¢€ 34,901 21,446 | 2 
Ever-Ready Co. (Gt. Britait Mar. 31 660,376 553,287 654,707 20,000 404,160 | 40 130,000 873 698,990 | 603,016} # 
Galloway (P. H.) Dec. 31 23,318 697 20,171 33,979 7,500 12,000 10 671 22,321 20, 133 | i 
Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Dec. 31 111,864 111,864 371,182 18,000 80,000 10+ 13,864 161,800 | 161,800) 19 
Hooper, Struve & Co Dec. 31 14,295 10,178 10,370 4,000 678 6,688 3,629 | Ni 
Illustrated London News, & Nov. 30 58,465 12,010 | 18,635 10,312 2,578 5} 880 16,336 | Dr. 2,037} Ni 
Illustrated Newspapers Nov. 30 73,237 19,101 27,712 24,7505 a 5,649 37,724 | Dr 10,095 " 
Johnson & Phillips Dec. 31 502,375 31,750 160,987 252,478 si 120,000 15 30,000 | 10,987 491,302 149,572 I 
Limmer and Trinidad Asp! Dec. 31 136,817 89,118 171,884 ; 68,907 8} 20,000 211 105,450 89,732 | , 
Pettigrew & Stephens Feb. 19 35,912 1,561 26,761 59,502 7,250 19,040 14 471 38,017 | 26,645} 2 
Quicktho (1928). . Jan. 3l 67,398 ss 7,044 9,960 . 2,604 4h 4,000 440 39,937 7,241 . 
Rolls Razor . Dec. 31 56,310 11,787 30,723 37,906 7,500 15,000 60 10,136 1,913 102,222 50,698 | 
Schweppes Limited Dec. 31 249,106 134,809 190,118 15,000 89,750 (d) 30,000 59 291,653 | 133,836 ( 
Skefko Ball Bearing Dec. 31 172,567 170,599 | 320,852 a 140,000 | 173+; 30,000 599 182,896 | 180,696 | i 
Travers (Joseph) & Sons Jan. 3] 68,330 i 44,314 79,519 6,250 30,000 15 8,064 68,556 36,026 I 
Tunnel Portland Cement Dec. 31 493,324 99,196 129,128 271,134 18,000 91,583 20 19,545 437,323 117,611 y 
Vavasseur (J. H.) Dec. 31 93,792 : 44,734 50,461 5,000 37,500 12} 1,250 984 89,973 75,822 uy 
Williams (Ben) & Co. Dec. 31 12,960 1,317 10,909 11,76€ 3,000 3,306 6 4,347 256 15,060 9,781} ¢ 
Totals (000's): No. of Cos. ‘ a Ze ene 
Jan. 1 to April 29, 1942 567 | 110,417 8,593 51,866 89,967 10,494 33,913 915 1.546 113,335 Se , 
{pril 99 to May 13, 1942 72 | 15,149 1,648 § 07 11,160 1,438 5,261 Ss? 425 15,181 8,549 
Jan. 1 to May 13, 1942 639 125,566 10,241 59,873 101,127 11,932 89,174 6,795 1,971 N51 66,209 
Free of Income Tax (b) 14% on ** A” Shares and 4 on Share . 
5} 1 Ord. Stock and 14 on Def. Stock (d) £9 6s. 3d , On Ord. Stock and 10°, on Deferred Stock (¢ 3 13s. 6d Ord, St | on Def, sto 
fy ly ‘ 185,754 Balance Reserve against expenditure on Air Raid Precauti« onger required Trading profit £1,752,454 ag 1,821,8 
For Half-Year ended April 30, 1940 h) After £800,000 tax liability 
. San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway.— Gross $229,997 ($93,259). Other income $1; 
> ? - - 
Sh orter Com ments receipts year ended December  3ist ($805), making profit of $78,733 ($33.89 
, : ‘ ,1,897,097 (£1,883,282), working expenses Taxes $61,863 ($18,199), met 10 
! rs ($000s)— 4! 7 209: 2 19) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemou $ : £1,417,803 (£1,411,662). Net revenue $16,721 ($15,443). Dividends $10 
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net income after taxes $7,472 ($5,739) 
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